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George Washington in Every School 


Books, Pictures, Illustrated Pamphlets, and Motion Pictures on the Many-Sided Life of the Father of Our 
Country Will Be Made Available Free or at Cost by the Washington Bicentennial Commission 


Historian, Unit . Commission for the Celebration of the 
YTASHINGTON WAS an educated 
Che mere fact that he 
led anv schools ex- 
cept the ( fferent frontier schools 
within 1 raphica reaches of (his 
family make lifferenes He was edu- 
cated teachers who taught 
him to read 1 to write and the art of 
surveying became his business 
He was ed chiefly by sitting down, 
thinking t it, and writing them 
out 
In 1755, after he had returned from the 
Braddock campaign on the frontier, he 
sat down and rewrote all the letters that 
For rticle ] haracteristics of Ceorge 
Washingtor es Frederick Roger M. D., see 
ScHor LIF! XIII, N 6, Februar 1¥28, pp 
101-103 





By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


Harvard University 


1e could remember He may have had 
copies. Thirty vears later he went over 
those letters again, rewrote them in part, 
corrected them and made them better 
Those corrected manuscripts are in exist- 
ence, so that you may see that at both the 
beginning and the end of that period 
Washington was a man who sought to 
express himself, and sought after 30 years 
to express himself a little better than at 


the beginning 


Wrote 12,000 Letters 


Washington was the most prolific 


American writer of his time. The com- 
mission is now about to issue not less than 
25 volumes of Washington’s writings. He 
wrote somewhere from 10,000 to 12,000 


letters, 15,000 perhaps, nearly all of which 


Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of George Washington, and Professor Emeritus, 


are still preserved He wrot State 
papers of an importance and a substance 
and a drive that make them valuable as 
one of the possessions of the American 
people 

He had a remarkable power for suc- 
cinct, brief statement, for example: 
‘To-day one Nation; tomorrow thirteen.”’ 
Another 


Unless something is done 


There is an oration in that 
time he said 
speedily, our destruction is as sure as 
A, B, C.” Just that little handful of 
words is the key to the political prosperity 
of the United States 

‘Influence is not government.” That 
is George Washington as a man of educa- 
tion, and is worthy of the study of Ameri- 
can children from the earliest age at which 
they can apprehend character. 





Courtesy of the Washington Bicentennial Commission 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AS THREE FAMOUS ARTISTS SAW Him 


The stately figure i ble face of Washington—the soldier, patriot, and statesman—lent themselves to elegant, dignified portraiture Che portrait painted by Charles 
Willson Peale (left) represents Washington in his prime as Commander in Chief of the Continental Army. The picture by Gilbert Stuart (center), painted from life 
in 179¢ I vn as the Atheneum portrait. The artist, it is said, delayed to finish it, that he might not have to part with it Che portrait by Rembrandt Peale 
(right), painted from life in 1795, also represents Washington in the evening of life. From the 50 or more existing portraits of Washington an artist committee 
appointed | e Bicentennial Com nission will select one. This chosen portrait will be printed in color and free copies will be made available to all schools in the 
United State 
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Again, Washington was an educator 
He had some six or eight academic degrees 
from nearly all the principal universities 
and colleges of the time. He was elected 
trustee of a college in Maryland, but did 
not accept. He helped to found a free 
school in Alexandria, Va. The building 
still stands. 

He educated the children and grand- 
children of Mrs. Washington, and the 
children of some of his friends who could 
not afford otherwise to go to college. And 
he left money in his will to found a uni- 
versity, a bequest which, for reasons too 
involved to relate here, can not be carried 
out. That is to say, he was one of the 
men of his time who best understood the 
value of a broad education. 

There will be made every attempt that 
the commission knows how to make to 
bring Washington into the ken of the 
schools. Of course, Washington is a great 
name. It is a very widely spread name. 
There has been an immense amount 
written about Washington, and a good 
deal that is trivial. I have given a con- 
siderable fraction of my life, first and last, 
to a study of Washington, and it seems to 
me he is one of the most worth-while men 
that the country has ever known or is ever 
likely to know, because he was the most 
direct and practical 

We are all misled by the fact that Wash- 
ington was a soldier who, with the training 
of the frontier and of his own hard experi- 
ence, defeated the best commanders that 
England knew how to send against him. 
He was agreat soldier. Weknow, further, 
that he was a great statesman. Every- 
body knows that. There they stop. 
Very few people realize that Washington 
was the best business man in the United 
States during his lifetime. He was the 
best head of an estate. He was the best 
planter, the best farmer of a large estate. 
He was the best explorer of the West. 
He was a banker. He owned stock at one 
time in the Bank of England. He was an 
engineer. He was the first water engineer. 
He was the first man to understand that 
the West was to be a part of a permanent 
Union; that it must be brought in on 
terms which would make its people breth- 
ren and sisters of the people in the East. 

Washington was almost the first man to 
recognize the possibility of power naviga- 
tion for boats. He witnessed two per- 
formances of Rumsey’s boats. He was 
the first man in America to envisage air 
transportation. The first balloonist who 
ever went up was armed with a letter from 
George Washington ending, ‘‘This may 
prove very useful to the people of the 
United States.’”’ That is outside of his 
public career. Outside of his military 
career we have this large view of Washing- 
ton as an intense, vigorous, active, and 
highly successful man of our kind, engaged 
in the kind of things in which the people 
of the United States are to-day engaged. 
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What the Washington Bicentennial 
Commission Has Available for Schools 


By E. P. ALLEN 


Publicity Director, George Washington Bicentennial Commission 


‘a FOLLOWING IS MATERIAL 
which is now available from the 
George Washington Bicentennial Commis- 
sion. Wherever there are reservations or 
charges, those facts will be noted. Other- 
wise, this material will be sent free upon 
request 
Sixteen Illustrated Pamphlets (free) 
1. Frontier Background of Washington’s 
Career. 
2. Washington the Man of Mind. 
3. Tributes to Washington. 
4. The Washington Family in England 
and America. 
5. Washington’s Friends and Associa- 
tions (including Masons). 
6. Washington as a Religious Man. 
7. Washington the Colonial and National 
Statesman. 
8. Washington and the Constitution. 
9. Washington as President. 
10. Washington Proprietor of Mount 
Vernon. 
11. Washington the Military Man. 
12. Washington the Traveler. 
13. Washington as a Business Man. 


14. Washington as an Engineer and City 


Builder. 


15. Race Elements in Washington’s Time. 
16. Classified Washington Bibliography. 








Courtesy of the Washington Bicentennial Commission 
THE COMMANDER IN CHIEF 

The full-length portrait of the great soldier, painted 

by John Trumbull, portrays him'standing on the 

heights near West Point. It was afterwards en- 

graved by Valentine Green in 1781. In the back- 

ground of this painting is depicted a negro ser- 
vant holding Washington’s war horse, 


Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard, 
is Official historian of the commission, 
Under his supervision the 16 pamphlets 
on George Washington and his activities, 
each to be some 40 printed pages in 
length, are being compiled. Some are 
being written by Doctor Hart himself, 
For the others he has secured the co- 
operation of some of the leading historiang 
of the United States. A number of these 
pamphlets are now ready for distribution, 
the others will be completed very soon. 

Teachers may secure any of these 
pamphlets. Should they not be ready 
when requests are received, the names of 
those desiring them will be placed on the 
mailing list and they will be sent out as 
soon as possible. This material is not 
prepared for school children, but should 
prove of great service to all teachers. 


General Booklet (free) 


Explains aims, plans, and purposes of 
the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission. 


Selected Best Portrait (free) 


The commission has a portrait com- 
mittee made up of the leading artists, 
critics, and historians. This committee 
will select the official portrait of George 
Washington, the one which in its opinion 
bears the closest resemblance to the man 
himself. This decision will undoubtedly 
be reached in the next few weeks. 

The George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission will then present a copy of 
this picture to every schoolroom in 
America. It would be advisable for the 
principal of each school to order these 
pictures so that duplicate shipments will 
be unnecessary. These pictures will not 
be available for a few months, but orders 
can be sent at any time. 


Washington's Writings, 25 Volumes 
(moderate charge) 


The Writings of George Washington are 
being compiled and edited by Dr. John 
C. Fitzpatrick, of the Library of Congress. 
At least one-fourth of the material will be 
made up of documents which have never 
before been published. The first volume 
is now available. It will run some 600 
pages and is printed in the famous Caslon 
12-point type, on high-grade paper. 

As this is a Government publication, 
the price is nominal. The exact amount 
has not as yet been determined, but it will 
approximate $2. The first edition is to be 
limited and orders should be placed as 
soon as possible. 
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HOW EVERY SCHOOL CAN | 
SHARE IN THE BICENTENNIAL 


| Teachers, superintendents, and 
school-board members have only 
| themselves to blame if they do not 
make fullest use of the opportunity 
to stock their classrooms and school 
libraries with the priceless teaching 
| materials which will be provided 
free or at low cost by the Washington 
Bicentennial Commission. 

The commission will not spend its 
appropriation on a huge celebration. 
It is not buying a monument that 
_people would have to travel many 
miles to The commission is 

spending its appropriation on a plan 
to bring George Washington, hero 
and first President of the United 
| States, to every city, town, and ham- 
let; to every classroom. 
See on pages 102 and 103 the list / 
of materials which the commission 
is preparing for schools. 


see. 











Our women’s division, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Dickinson Sherman, 
has prepared 12 programs and 40 papers 
to go with these programs. This material 
should be of special value to the women 
teachers. Monthly could be 
arranged by the use of these programs. 
When writing for programs, ask for the 
papers are supplementary to the 
programs The list of pro- 
grams is as follows: 

1. George Washington and His Family 

Relationships. 

2. Homes of George Washington. 

3. George Washington’s Youth 
Manhood. 
Washington the 


John 


events 


which 


you select. 


and 

4. George Man of 
Sentiment 

5. George 
Action. 

6. The Social Life of George Washing- 
ton. 

7. The Mother of George Washington. 

8. The Homemaking of George and 
Martha Washington. 

9. George Washington the President. 

10. George Washington the Builder of 
the Nation. 

ll. George Washington the 
Men. 

12. George Washington the Christian. 


Washington the Man of 


Leader of 


Plays, Pageants, Stories 


Plays, pageants, and stories for children 
are available. The best to obtain 
suggestions, assistance, and printed ma- 
terial is to telling the George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission of 
your needs. Our children’s division will 


way 


write, 
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Outstanding Educators Will Pick Best 


Articles on 


SPECIAL- 


select the 


MERICA’S LEADING 

ISTS in education will 

most important articles published in their 

respective fields for the Office of Educa- 

“Record of 
publications.” 

For 18 years the ‘‘ Record”’ of the most 

important articles in 79 different phases 


tion’s current educational 


of education has been prepared in entirety 
every three months by the library division 
of the Office of Education. Now the 79 
phases of education covered have been 
divided into 14 major groups. An out- 
standing specialist in each of the 14 fields 
has been invited to submit quarterly a 
list of the notable articles in his particular 
field appearing in educational magazines, 


Education 


important books, proceedings, 
and other publications. Their first selec- 
tion for the quarter, October to January, 
is expected from the press in February. 


reports, 


In adopting this method of collecting 
data for the ‘“‘Record of current educa- 
tional publications,’ the Office of Educa- 
tion expects to produce a list of writings 


covering completely and qualitatively 
every branch of education. 
The educators who have offered to 


help the Office of Education make the 
“Record of current educational publica- 
tions” a highly selected list of best thought 
in the educational press, and the sections 
on which they will report are: 


Name Position 14 major groups 
Arthur J. Klein Professor of school administration, Ohio State Univer Collegiate and professional edu- 
ity, Columbus, Ohio. cation 
W.C. Eells Associate professor of education, Leland Stanford Junior colleges 
Junior University, Stanford University, California. 
L. V. Koos Professor of secondary education, University of Chi Secondary education 


Ernest Horn_. 
Edna Dean Baker 
Carter Alexander 
'M. FE. Haggerty 
E.S Evenden 


Edwin Lee 


cago, Chicago, Il] 

Professor of elementary education, State University 
of lowa, lowa City, lowa 

President, National College of Education, Evanston, 
Il 

Professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Dean, Schoo! of Education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y 

Director, division of vocational education, University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


Elementary education. 
Nursery-kindergarten-p 
mary education 
Public-school administration. 
Educational psychology. 
Teacher-training. 


Vocational education 


Alonzo G. Grace 


Assistant director division of extension teac hing, 


Adult education. 


University of Rochester, Rochester, N 


Elise Martens 


Washington, D. C. 
James F. Abel 

cation, 

D.C 
Ambrose Caliver 


Specialist in the education of exceptional children, 
Office of Education, Department of the Interior, 


Chief, division of foreign school systems, Office of Edu 
Department of the Interior, Washington, 


Specialist in Negro education, Office of Education, 


Education of exceptional chil- 
dren 


Foreign education 


Education of Negroes. 


Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C 


Martha R. McCabe... 


take care of these requests. We have 
poems, playlets, and stories which have 
never before been printed. Such material 
will be of value to both the teacher and 


the child. 
Commission Invites Suggestions 


The George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission, of which Congressman Sol 
Bloom is associate director, is very 
anxious to cooperate with the schools of 
America. It is anxious to receive sug- 
gestions from teachers, and all requests 
will be given prompt attention. 


Childhood Days in Washington’s Time, 
is the title of an illustrated bulletin which 
the Office of Education, Department of 
the Interior, will publish in celebration of 
the two hundredth anniversary of Wash- 


Assistant librarian, Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Proceedings, summaries, 
courses, etc. 


ington’s birth. Preparation of the book- 
let on the life, the games, costumes, and 
schools of children when Washington was 
a boy, represents but one of the many 
endeavors the Office of Education will 
initiate to with the George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission. 


cooperate 





PROGRAMS 


| 
| FOR PATRIOTIC 


| The following excellent materials 
for patriotic programs in schools are 
available from the Superintendent 
of Documents at small cost: 
Declaration of Independence 
(facsimile, 29 by 34 inches), 
15 cents. 
Story of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, 5 cents. 
Constitution of the United States, 
5 cents. 
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Wisconsin | ests Value of Radio in the Classroom 


Controlled Scientific Experiments Show 


HE WISCONSIN EXPERI- 

ment to measure the effectiveness 

of the radio in teaching current 
events and music to students in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades in 25 schools in 
Dane County, Wis., was conducted by the 
radio research committee of the Univerity 
of Wisconsin. This committee consisted 
of Profs. E. B. Gordon, of the school of 
music, John Guy Fowlkes, of the school of 
education, H. L. Ewbank, of the depart 
ment of speech, and Mary D. Webb, re- 
search assistant. The experiment was 
made possible by a grant from the Payne 
fund. The experimental schools were 
chosen by the county superintendents as 
providing a cross section of the group 
represented. A group of 25 control schools 
as nearly like the 25 experimental schools 
as possible was also chosen. 

After the groups were selected by the 
county superintendents, the teachers in 
all the schools represented were invited to 
come to Madison for a conference at which 
the aims and methods of the experiment 
were explained. At this conference it was 
decided to broadcast lessons in current 
events Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days from 1 to 1.15 p. m., and music les- 
sons Tuesdays and Thursdays from 1 to 
1.20p.m. This meant, in some instances, 
that the children had to be in their seats 
earlier than would otherwise have been 
the case, but both teachers and students 
cheerfully gave up this time and took on 
the added duties necessitated by the ex- 
periment. Without their enthusiastic and 
continued cooperation, the investigation 
could not have been carried on. 


Lessons in Current Events 


Students in both experimental and con- 
trol groups were provided with the same 
study materials. We found that many of 
the schools were already supplied with 
Current Events and, therefore, decided to 
use that magazine as the basis for our 
broadcasts. With one or two exceptions, 
when the schools were using other publiea 
tions, all schools in both radio and control 
groups were supplied with this magazine 
Students in the control schools studied and 
recited on the materials in the magazine, 
spending the same amount of time as was 
devoted to the radio lessons. The teach- 
ers were urged not to spend extra time or 
to do any extra coaching, but to conduct 
the lessons as though the experiment were 
not in progress. Teachers in the radio 
schools were instructed not to drill the 
students on the information given in the 
radio lessons. We stressed the fact that 
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More Effective 
Report by the Research Committee 











High Points of the Test 


l teports made weekly by the teach- 
ers in the experimental schools indicated 
that in their opinion the broadcasts were 
successful in arousing the students’ in- 
terest and in teaching the subject matter 
of the course 

2) Members of the radio research 
committee are convinced that the radio 
can be used to teach subjects when no qual- 
ified teacher is available in the classroom, 
and that its greatest use will be to supple- 
ment the efforts of the classroom teacher. 

3) Leonard A. Waehler, an experienced 
teacher and school administrator, who 
visited a number of schools during the 
progress of the experiment, says: 

‘So far as the general attitude of pupils 
and teachers in the various schools was 
observed, these points stood out: 

a) The radio programs expanded 
immensely the pupils’ interest in people, 
and things, and events. It brought about 
the fuller reading of newspapers and 
magazines, of investigation into books and 
encyclopedias. It brought about discus- 
sions with other members of the family, 
in the homes, and even a sufficient inter- 
est to induce other members of the family 
to ‘listen in’ in their own homes, during 
the radio hour. 

“*(b) Particularly in the schools a little 
distant from the city, children repeatedly 
expressed their appreciation of these radio 
programs as a means of equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity. ‘We don’t have a 
chance to play in school orchestras or 
bands, or even to have musical instru- 
ments or teachers in the use of them, but 
this gives us a chance to know about these 
instruments and music, and to want to 
learn to play and to take part in musical 
organizations. We can’t all have extra 
books and maps, and moving pictures 
whenever we want them, but this is almost 
as good and brings to us the things we 


want to know about.’ ” 








we were not conducting an experiment to 
measure their individual efficiency as 
teachers, and that we were not putting on 
a contest between the two groups of 
schools 

The broadcasts were intended to sup- 
plement the information contained in the 
Current Events magazine. Speakers as- 
sumed that the students had copies of the 





that Radio Can Be Used to Make Teaching of Current Events and Music 


magazine before them, and referred fre- 
quently to statements contained therein 
in the course of their talks 

Two examinations were given to mem- 
bers of the experimental and control 
groups; one at the end of four and one-half 
weeks and the other at the end of the 
experiment. Each examination consisted 
of 100 statements to be marked ‘‘T”’ or 
‘F” for ‘‘True” or “False.” Fifty of 
these statements were taken directly from 
the Current Events magazine; the other 
50 from the radio broadcasts. Each 
examination was presented to members of 
a graduate seminar in education who gave 
suggestions concerning the clearness and 


accuracy of the statements 
Results of the First Examination 


The papers were marked and _ scores 
made and the experimental and control 
groups were compared. In figuring the 
reliability of the differences found between 
the average scores of the two groups, the 
formula given in Garrett’s Statistics in 
Psychology and Education on the basis 
of the probable error was used. 

PE.=PEmeat? + PEmea? 
D “a : 
PE,~‘ ritical ratio 

The following results were obtained: 
(1) A comparison of scores made on the 
50 questions taken from the Current 
Events magazine by the two groups gave 
a critical ratio of 0.331 in favor of the 
control group; i. e., the difference holds in 
only 5,800 cases out of 10,090; (2) a com- 
parison of scores made on the 50 questions 
taken from the supplementary material 
given in the radio broadcasts gave a crit- 
ical ratio of 2.71 in favor of the radio group; 
i. e., the difference holds in 9,660 cases out 
of 10,000; (3) a comparison of total 
scores made on the examination gave a 
critical ratio of 2.47 in favor of the radio 
group; i. e., the difference holds in 9,500 
cases out of 10,000. 

Results of the Second Examination 


(1) A comparison of scores made on the 
50 questions taken from Current Events 
gave a critical ratio of 2.11 in favor of the 
radio group; i. e., the difference holds in 
9,300 chances out of 10,000; (2) a com- 
parison of scores made on the 50 questions 
taken from the supplementary material 
given in the radio broadcasts. gave a crit- 
ical ratio of 3.22 in favor of the radio group, 
i. e., the difference holds in 9,850 chances 
out of 10,000; (3) a comparison of the 
total scores gave a critical ratio of 2.14 
in favor of the radio. 
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Qn the Das i these results one can 
eonclude that e radio lessons taught the 
materials « the Current Events 


somewhat better than they were taught 
by the tea without the aid of the 
radio. The slight advantage which the 
control sche ned to have in the first 
test may have been caused by the fact 
that the studs ere inaccustomed to 
listen critica to the radio when they 
first began these lessons 

The broadcast were quite successful 
in supplying materials to supplement the 
information f 1 in the Current Events 


ratios of 2.71 in 


magazine e critical 

the first exan ition and 3.22 in the sec- 
ond in favor of the radio group, while not 
large enough ft licate certainty, show 


a considerabl idvantage for the radio 


lessons Over a sources of supplementary 


materials that the st idents in the control 
groups mav have had 
The Current | 


given by var 


broadcasts were 


vents 


individuals and conse- 


quently lacked the unity that they would 


if one person had had charge of 


have had 


the courst Such an arrangement would 
have made pi ble brief reviews of the 
preceding less and would not have 
made it necessary for the students to 
adjust themselves to so many different 


spea kers 


Lessons in Music 


conducted on a 
that of the 


This 
basis slightly 


experiment Was 


different from 


Current Events broadcasts. Since there 
was no way of giving the music lessons in 


ils, a different method of 
The 


information 


the control sche 


measuring results had to be used. 


Gildersleeve-Harrison music 


tests were given at the beginning and 


end of the experiment to 
the 
iniform music instruc- 


repeated at the 
both 
group did not have 
tion during the course of the experiment. 


schools in control 


t) 1 


groups 


Some schools had 


little or no instruction; 


others had a music teacher who came in 


occasionally 


The experiment answers the question: 


Can music be taught by radio more 
effectively tl t is now being taught in 
the control schools? 


broadcasts were given by 
students in the 
under the direction of Prof. 

Each lesson was carefully 


The music 
senior class in public- 
school music 
E. B. Gordo 
prepared and was rehearsed in advance; 
the same performers appeared repeatedly; 
and the series had all the advantages over 
the Current | well- 
organized cours¢ 
vidual 
remark is in 
the 


lecturers; it 


vents series that a 
has over a series of indi- 
talks o1 This 
no sense a disparagement of 
Events 
relative 


related subjects. 
Current 
the 
effectiveness of the two procedures. 
Each music of four 
parts: l music, 


work done by our 


refers only to 


esson consisted 


Information about 
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musical instruments, composers, ete.; (2 


some music played without anv comment 


so that it might be enjoved for its own 
sake; (3) rhythm exercises in which the 
radio listeners participated; and (4) the 
teaching of singing The last two items 
distinguish this experiment from other 
radio lessons in music with which we are 
familiar where the aim is to cultivate the 


appreciation of good music through 
listening. This course aimed to teac! 


the students what to do The lessons 


were constructed with the idea of securing 
the amount of student 


greatest possible 


participation 


Testing the Results 


1) Each school participating in the 
experiment was asked to make a scrap 
book of musical information These 


contained pictures of musical in- 


be Oks 


struments and composers, articles on 


musical topics clipped from papers and 


magazines, summaries of the broadcasts, 


etc. These scrap books were judged and 
the four which were thought to be best 
were described over the radio. The 
teachers regarded the scrap book as a 


highly successful teaching project. 

2) The effectiveness of the teaching of 
the rhythm exercises and of the songs can 
easily by objective 


not be measured 


examinations. Professor Gordon visited 
a number of the schools during the broad- 
casts and observed the students at work. 
He also played the songs taught and asked 
the students to sing them. The results 


were much better than he had anticipated 
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and convinced him that singing can be 
taught over the radio 

3) The objective tests As indicated 
above, the Gildersleeve-Harrison Music 
Information Tests were given to both 
experimental and control groups at the 
beginning and repeated at the end of the 
broadcasts The scores were compared 
in two ways: (1) The scores made at the 


end of the course were compared with the 


scores made by the same students at the 
beginning; (2) the scores made at the end 
of the course were compared with the 


scores made by the control groups at the 
end of the course 
Comparison of scores made by the same 
students at the beginning and end of the 
course showed the following critical ratios 
of the 
seventh 


in favor of progress as a result 


course: Sixth grade, 11.17; 


grade, 9.09; eighth grade, 11.14 
Comparison of scores made by the 
experimental group at the end of the 


course with those made by the control 
group at the end of the course showed the 
following critical ratios in favor of experi- 


mental groups: Sixth grade, 10.5; seventh 


grade, 7.3; eighth grade, 6.16. 

All of these critical ratios are well above 
four, which is accepted by statisticians as 
denoting certainty, showing (1) that the 
radio lessons were highly successful in 
teaching music when the measure applied 
indicates progress made by the students 
during the course; and (2) that they were 
almost equally successful when compared 
with whatever other instruction was given 


to members of the control group during the 


period of the broadcasts 




















Courtesy of the Ohio School of the Air 





Rapio Arps ART APPRECIATION IN A First-GRADE CLASS 


North School, Bellefontaine, Ohio, is one of thousands that use the radio programs of the Ohio School of the Air, 


which is one of the most successful ventures of radio in education 
of the Air began a series of broadcasts brought by wire from Washington, D. C., 


On January 26 the Ohio School 
to Cincinnati. A 


boy and a girl student asked Commissioner William John Cooper many questions about the city of 
Washington which he answered with the aid of a diagram, thousands of copies of which had been 
previously supplied by the School of the Air to their Ohio patrons 











The Future of Education n America 


Trends, Evils, Achievements, and Problems Confronting all Youth-Training Agencies Assembled and Analyzed by 
the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 


ECTION [II of the White House 

Conference dealt with education and 

training. It endeavored to examine 
from the point of view of child health and 
protection all of the agencies which have 
as their 
object the 
education 
and train- 
ing of chil- 
dren up to 
18 years 
of age. 
These in- 
clude the 
home, the 
nursery, 
the kinder- 
garten, the 
elemen- 
tary school, 
the high 
school, spe- 





F. J. KELLEY 


cial classes 
for nontypical children, programs of recre- 
ation and physical education under what- 
ever auspices, vocational guidance, voca- 
tional education, child labor, and a great 
number of agencies with programs affecting 
youth, such as churches, movies, radios, 
newspapers and magazines, boy and girl or- 
ganizations, camping, and a score of others. 

The following summary attempts merely 
to list a few of the conclusions which the 
data in the detailed reports 
justify. 


seem to 


Deep Public Interest in Children 


intensely 
their chil- 


The American people are 
interested in the welfare of 
dren. Loose statements are commonly 
heard that the youth of to-day are run- 
ning wild, and that agencies for their 
education and training are ineffectual. 
The studies made for this conference give 
no ground for such pessimism. The prob- 
lems which youth faces are trying, and 
have many new phases due to the rapidity 
of social changes. 
child education and training 
general, alert and managed by competent 
self-sacrificing men and women. What 
is needed is critical but 
sympathetic study of these agencies, and 
then encouragement and support of the 
programs evolved. 

In times past it was easy for a father 
and mother to live on terms of intimacy 
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However, agencies for 
are, in 


continuous 


By F. J. KELLEY 
President, University of Idaho 


with their children. The home was 
simple and yet very rich in the kinds of 
valuable experience in which parents and 
children could join. Now parents find 
these contacts not only greatly reduced in 
number but also characterized by artifi- 
ciality and lack of genuine interest. 

For the increasing number of children, 
especially in cities, activities tend to be 
outside the home. These out- 
must be family 


centered 
side activities made 
activities. 

At the time that the 
undergoing fundamental change, power- 
ful forces affecting youth are springing up 
carrying immeasurable potentialities for 
good, But, alas, for evil as well. The 
radio, the the magazine—-these 
and many others offer thrills to youth on 
any level he may choose from the basest 
to the most sublime. All such influences 
are so definitely educative for good and 
ill that society may not shirk its respon- 
sibility for a critical appraisal of them. 
Children must not be exploited for some- 
body’s gain, nor sacrificed to somebody’s 
folly. 

These are but a phase of the larger prob- 
lem of the increased leisure time. That 
leisure may be a blessing it should be, 
training in its use is imperative. In 
recent years there have grown up more 
than a score of leisure time educational 
and recreational organizations for boys 
and girls, designed to supplement the 
home, the church, and the school. In 
America we have been prone to think of 
the school as the all-sufficient solvent of 
our social problems. I1t is becoming clear, 
however, that many needs of youth can 
not be met most effectively in the school. 
These organizations of boys and girls are 
powerful allies of education. Their pro- 
grams for the development of the bodies, 
the strengthening of the characters, and 
the enrichment of the lives of children 
are an essential part of the education and 
training called for to-day. 


The Child and Democracy 


same home is 


movie, 


Democracy demands universal educa- 
tion. There is grave danger, however, of 
confusing equality of opportunity with 
of educational training. No 
other type of governmént so much as 
democracy demands the adaptation of ed- 
ucational training to the individual differ- 
which characterize her children. 


sameness 


ences 


The danger of a dead level of mediocrity 
is more grave in a democracy than in any 
other form of government. Therefore, 
the first cardinal principle in the education 
and training of a democratic society is 
that each individual child should develop 
to his highest possible level of attainment, 
This calls for the opposite of the lock-step 
in education. It demands a full recogni- 
tion of the individual differences among 
children. 

These individual differences show them- 
selves in many ways. Some children are 
defective in sight or hearing, others tend 
to become tuberculous, others are slow 
mentally, others are gifted, and so on, 
While in all characteristics the differences 
range from a barely perceptible departure 
from the norm to a wide divergence, 
proper education demands that wherever 
the child’s departure from the norm is great 
enough to make separate or specialized 
treatment advantageous, such treatment 
should be made available. No system of 
education and training is complete if it 
merely provides teachers and buildings 
where children may be assembled 40 ina 
room to be taught by whatever methods 
and whatever curriculum may be devised 
as best for the theoretically average child, 
There is no such child. 


The Child and His Home 


A good home is the inherent right of 
every child. The welfare of a child 
depends upon nothing else so inevitably as 
upon the personality relationships within 
the family and the child’s reactions to 
them. Economic and social forces which 
threaten the harmony of the relationships 
which are the security of the family as a 
unit, endanger the welfare of the child, 
The immediate results of the operation of 
forces inimical to family stability—low 
standards of living and broken homes, 
among others—should be prevented and 
combated, not only for broad humanitar- 
ian reasons, but specifically to provide 
for the adequate adjustment and develop- 
ment of children. 

Fundamental to the very existence of 
the home is the ability of the family to 
provide an adequate and assured income, 
This is a problem of national scope. The 
best educational efforts of schools and 
other agencies may be ineffectual if the 
emotional background of the child’s life 
is unhappy and insecure. 
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We still labor under an unfortunate 
social tradition that the care of the child 
in the home is simply automatic, and in- 
stinctive. Any forward-looking program 
must recognize the basic importance of 
bringing knowledge of the development 
of the child and of methods of his care 
and training to parents—the individuals 
in society directly responsible. 


The Child and His School 


The school is the embodiment of the 
most profound faith of the American 
people, a faith that if the rising generation 
can but be sufficiently educated, the ills 
of society will disappear. The constantly 
lengthening period of school attendance, 
the constantly enlarging contributions of 
money for the maintenance of the school, 
the rising standards of preparation of the 
teachers, the rapid increase in parent- 
teacher associations, these and many other 
evidences attest the faith of the people in 
their schools. Whatever is necessary to 
enable the school to function better, the 
people will provide. 

On the whole the school has met and is 
meeting the demands for adjustment 
rapidly. However, the extraordinary rate 
of change in the structure of society in 
recent decades has been so great that only 
in exceptional places have the schools 
been able to keep pace. From the point 
of view of child health and protection, 
the following are among the essential 
requirements needed to bring the schools 
into a place of effective service in the 
education and training of the child of 1930: 

(a) When school buildings are built or 
rebuilt, and when equipment is procured 
let there be rigid adherence to well-recog- 
nized standards of sanitation and health. 

(b) In the development of school 
programs, iiecreasing recognition should 
be given to the education of young chil- 
dren through kindergartens and nursery 
schools 

(c) Programs of teacher training should 
assure the teacher’s understanding of the 
child’s physical make-up and of his per- 
sonality development as well as of his in- 
tellectual needs. 

(d) A school health service, city-wide 
or country-wide, is an essential part of 
every school organization. In this serv- 
ice parents, teachers, school authorities, 
and health specialists should join forces 
in devising a unified program such as will 
assure the full safeguards of immuniza- 
tion, the early detection and exclusion of 
contagious cases, the discovery and cor- 
rection of remediable defects of body and 
mind in all the children regardless of 
their economic status. But above all, 
the health program should systematically 
promote such a regimen of life—diet, 
sleep, work, and play—as will contribute 





most to the full mental and physical vigor 
of every child. 

(e) The school must provide health edu- 
eation and training of all children. This 
involves instruction in personal, home, 
and community hygiene, in safety, in 
mental hygiene, in social hygiene, in sex, 
and in the preparation for potential parent- 
hood. In this whole program of health 
education the active cooperation of the 
parents is fundamental. 

A suitable place to play, affording activ- 
ities suited to the varying needs of the 
individuals, is the right of every child. 
What the home life can no longer do to 
provide a play life for children may not 
on that account be left undone. But the 
home influence must be strengthened, not 
weakened. The play facilities must be 
instruments in parents’ hands to help 
them carry the responsibility of rearing 
their children. This responsibility must 
not be shifted from the mind and hearts 
of parents. 


The Child and His Character 


The emphasis that this conference gives 
to child health and protection should not 
be interpreted as an underevaluation of 
character as the basic outcome of educa- 
tion and training. 








| 
There will be 25 fat volumes of 

| the findings of the White House | 
Conference on Child Health and 
| Protection. 
For those whose reading time is | 
limited there will be a 150-page 
booklet containing President 
| Hoover’s opening speech, Secre- 
| tary Davis’s speech, and Secretary 
| Wilbur’s summary of results, the 
Children’s Charter, and abstracts of 
| committee conclusions. This book- 
| let will be sent free to anyone who | 
wants it. Write your request to the 
| White House Conference on Child 
| Health and Protection, United States 
Department of the Interior, Wash- 
| ington, D. C. | 
For those readers directly inter- | 
ested in education and training | 
whose reading time is still more | 
| limited, this article surveys the | 
present and future of American 
education as assessed by Section | 
III of the conference. 











Among the significant problems in char- 
acter development is the modern tendency 
toward specialization. To the doctor the 
child is a typhoid patient; to the play- 
ground supervisor a first baseman; to the 
teacher a learner of arithmetic. At dif- 
ferent times he may be different things to 
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each of these specialists, but too rarely is 
he a whole child to any of them. 

But only as the whole personality ex- 
pands can character develop. Respect 
for a child’s personality is an absolute req- 
uisite to effective character development. 
This involves a reversal of emphasis. 
The doctor rather than prescribing for 
typhoid fever, should provide for Harry 
Smith, suffering from typhoid fever. The 
playground supervisor, rather than train- 
ing a first baseman, should train Harry 
Smith on first base. The teacher rather 
than teaching arithmetic should teach 
Harry Smith by means of arithmetic. 
The philosophy behind the modern de- 
mand for a child-centered curriculum in 
the school is valid also in all other rela- 
tionships of child life, if character is to be 
the central outcome of education and 
training. 


The Child and His Vocation 


While beet fields must be weeded, and 
glass factories must be kept running, yet 
children have but one childhood. During 
that childhood child labor must wait on 
child welfare. Some types of work are 
beneficial to childhood. No economic 
need in prosperous America can be urged 
as justification for robbing a child of his 
childhood. No encroachment upon the 
years needed for education and guidance 
should be tolerated. 

But vocational efficiency is not only a 
great social need. It is a priceless in- 
dividual blessing as well. Therefore, 
during youth, guidance into the most 
appropriate vocation, and training for 
that vocation are among the most urgent 
aspects of edueation and training. 

Education is a continuous lifelong 
process. Wisdom needed by adults ia 
meeting their responsibilities as the 
guarantors of the rights and opportunities 
of children, can come only through 
persistent study. Existing educational 
agencies should be more conscious” of 
their responsibility for sueh education. gf 


A Program Based on Research 


No enterprise so vast as the edueation 
and training of a nation’s children can 
achieve its own most effective and eco- 
nomical deve'opment without provision 
for careful and continuous research, It 
must study its operations and measure its 
results. This research is needed not 
alone in the schools, but in other institu- 
tions affecting child development as well, 
such as the family, the home, the neigh- 
borhood, the playgrounds, the boy and 
girl organizations. Indeed the most urgent 
need for research is in the fundamental 
nature of the child—physical, mental, 
moral, and social. 
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INTERVALS OF A YEAR 


ENROLLMENTS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL KINDERGARTENS, !919-1928,AND 
GRADES OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, !920-!1928, AND BIRTH RATES 
INDEX 
AND 7 YEAR LAG FOR FIRST GRADE ENROLLMENTS 


REA, 1913-1926, EXPRESSED IN 


INDERGARTEN 


IN FIRST 
IN THE REGISTRATION 
NUMBERS WITH 6 YEAR LAG FOR 


mild) 











KINDERGARTEN 


ENROLLMENT SOARS HIGHER 


Opposite trends of birth rate and kindergarten enrollment are shown in this graph which is one of the 


19 graphs appearing in Office of Education Bulletin, 


cation—a statistical and graphic study,” by 

the Superintendent of Documents at 10 cents 
Education is a publie function. The 
responsibility for its administration is 
rightly lodged with the several States. 


research 
necessary to assure efficiency should be 


Wherever such 


Theoretically, therefore, the 


carried on by the States. 


research can be provided for by the 
States, cooperating with other research 
agencies, the State is the proper unit to 


earry it on. 

There are some States not vet prepared 
to provide such research facilities. Fur- 
certain phases which 
the Nation as a 


Therefore, to cooperate with the 


thermore, there are 


must be attacked for 
whole. 
needed service of 


the 


States in supplying this 


research (and of informing public 


about the results of research) is a proper 
and vital function of the Federal Govern- 


ment. 


Have You Read? 

Notable Articles in the Educational Press 

By SABRA W. VOUGHT 

Librarian, Office of Education 
Having enrolled in the reading course 
which is being given in Rollins College, 
and keeping a mental reservation to with- 
draw if there was 
bery, Stella Weston became so enthusiastic 
over the work that she took all the courses 


a sign of literary snob- 


M 


i ( 


1930, No. 30, “‘ Kindergarten-Primary Edu- 


wy Dabney Davis, which may be purchased from 


offered by Mr. Grover and also secured 
special permission to repeat one of them. 
All this is charmingly told by Miss Weston 
in an article entitled ‘‘ Professing Books; 
a New Vocation” in the N. E. A. Journal 
for November. 
How the Rotary 


States 


Clubs of the United 
the of 
Wilbur, to study the question 


have accepted invitation 
Secretary 
of illiteracy and assist in the problem of 
eradicating it, is set forth in an article in 
Nation's Schools for In 


order to show what can be done, a detailed 


the December. 
study of one State is outlined. 
Believing that the children of St. Louis 
should hi an authentic and simply 
written history of their city, the Public 
School Messenger is devoting two entire 
to The history 
written by Miss Dena Lange begins in the 
number for 20, 1930. This 
first covers the history of old St. 


Louis from its founding to the period of 


ive 


numbers this purpose. 
November 


part 


Missouri’s admission into the Union in 
1821. The material has been prepared 
for pupils in the fourth grade. It is 


printed in large type and well illustrated. 
An appendix contains material designed 
to help the teacher in presenting the his- 
of to the children. A 
bibliography and chronology of events is 


tory St. Louis 


included. 


} 


iments in education 
Journal of Higher 
Doctor Meikel- 
College of the 


Several recent exper 
The 


Education for December 


are described inh 


john, of the Experimental 


University of Wisconsin, discusses the 
courses offered thers Dean Boucher, of 
the University of Chicago, describes the 
academic requirements and purposes 


which are to guide the undergraduate pro- 


gram in the new divisional organization 
within the  universit Some of the 
methods used to adapt Antioch College 
to the needs of the present day are de- 
scribed by the president, Arthur E, 
Morgan, while Hamilton Holt discusses 


the 2-hour conference plan used at Rollins. 
The of the Latin at 
Swarthmore, Ethel Brewster, 

the scheme of ‘‘reading for 
as it worked out. The 
plan of a 4-year junior college is described 
by President James M. Wood, of Stephens 
College. 

T he 


January 


head department 
Hampson 
describes 


honors”’ is being 


Adult 


contains a 


Journal Education for 


of 
most interesting 
Unemployment and Adult 
At the request of the Amer- 
Adult 


representative group of economists studied 


symposium on “‘ 
Education.” 
ican Association for Education a 
the question of technological unemploy- 


ment and the existing educational facili- 


ties which can provide for vocational 
reeducation. The papers in this sym- 
posium have to do with this problem. 
C. A. Beard discusses ‘‘The dislocated 


soldier of industry,”’ the man trained for 
an occupation who finds that occupation 
suddenly closed, and who is faced by the 
of to 
entirely new job or joining the great army 
of the Stuart 


scribes vividly the ‘‘Iron Bouncer” 


necessity adjusting himself an 
de- 
that 


is responsible for much of the technological 


unemployed. Chase 


unemployment now prevalent. 


Progressive Education for January is 
devoted to the subject of creative drama- 
tics in the schools. With unusually 
attractive illustrations, some in color, 
this issue aims to show the ‘‘ways in 
which the dramatic impulse may be 
encouraged and developed”’ from the 
nursery school through the _ college. 
Eva Le Gallienne contributes a short 


The articles 
written 
teachers with 
dramatie work in schooJs, others are by 


foreword ‘‘ To the Children, ”’ 


are short and concise. Some are 


by who are concerned 


people who have been engaged in pro- 


ducing plays in little theaters. Some 
unusual experiments are described, such 
as the verse speaking choirs at Mills 


College; the puppet or marionette theater 
the children devised the 
stage and its setting, as well as the pup- 
A carefully selected 
books and 


where unaided 
pets and the lines. 


bibliography of reference 


volumes of plays adds much to the value 
teachers or 


of the volume as an aid to 


directors of school dramatics. 
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My Wife, Children, Secretary, Janitor 
and | go to School 


A Mother May Study French or Spanish as Profitably as Her High-School Daughter 
By ARTHUR DEAN 


Educational Journalist 


OING TO SCHOOL and getting an 
fs; education are two different things. 
We have seen people who went to school 
so much that they nearly missed getting 
an education. There are many others who 
are really intelligent beyond their school- 
ing and not like some “ highbrows’”’ who 
seem to be educated beyond their brains. 


Some men and women have the idea 
that they are sick of education, when as a 
matter of fact they had a youthful attack 
of school indigestion from which they 


have never fully recovered. 

Yet these same adults show a real affec- 
tion for adult education. Otherwise they 
would not turn radio dials and listen to 
educational, musical, political, theatrical, 
and economic programs. If men and 
women were not interested in enriching 
their lives they would never travel, 
modernize their farms and homes, read 
newspapers and mpgazines, or even learn 
to operate a new gear shift. 


Adults Have Gone Back to School 


In a very large way we adults have 
gone back to school—not to the little 
brick or wood schoolhouse, but rather to 
the radio, newspaper, magazine, club, 
extension, correspondence, and movietone 
school. My only point is that much of 
the education received so informally needs 
to be supplemented by definite, free, and 
group public instruction. We who pay 
tax bills directly or indirectly are just as 
much entitled to a free opportunity for 
self-improvement as our children. 

In fact, we know that we really have 
more use for education than many of our 
children seem to have. Some day our 
children are going to use their schooling. 
But meanwhile you and I, as adults, 
could use to-day an education which we 
never received. 

So I, for one, have gone back to school. 
I go to a musical radio school and hear 
Walter Damrosch and symphony con- 
certs. I have enrolled in a radio current 
events class and hear Lowell Thomas, 
Floyd Gibbons, and H. V. Kaltenborn. | 
attend news-reel schools at movies. I 
have joined, for 2 cents a day, a daily 
newspaper reading school.. My wife at- 
tends a parent-teachers’ association school 
where she learns about childhood and the 
practical cooperation between school and 
home. My secretary goes to a night high 
school for that academic diploma which 
she missed in the days of her early school- 
ing. My janitor is studying steam boiler 
34413—31 2 





practice by correspondence. Everybody 
in my personal and official family is going 
to school—except my dog, whose training 
is practically finished. 

Speaking about dogs. The old saying 
is, “You can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks.’”” Well, youcan. I know because 
I have raised 30 dogs. But generally 
speaking you can not teach an old dog 
many new tricks, because he is no longer 
astudent. He finished his education when 
he finished his schooling. 


Mother Can Study Spanish 


But adult humans are not dogs. Psy- 
chologists have proven that adults can be 
taught new tricks and that they learn 
nearly as well as young folks. This 
means that mother can study French or 
Spanish as profitably as her high-school 
daughter; that father, who is now a book- 
keeper, can study public accountancy and 
do as well, if not better, than his young 
son who is learning fractions. If adults 
could not be taught new tricks there 
would be no market for inventions, no 
field for investments, no travel, no radio, 
no movie, no automobile, no new ideas. 

We are living in a-very complicated 
age. A complicated world involves a 
complicated man. And that is why some 
men have failed—they could not learn 
new tricks in the complications of modern 
life. 

Many working men and women are 
always hovering on the edge of vocational 
failure. New processes of manufactur- 
ing, new ways of distributing products, 
and new systems of financing and account- 
ing mean new workers. The “old dog”’ 
who will not learn new tricks must stand 
aside. Only those who have the habit of 
learning, the habit of thinking, the habit 
of growth, can keep in line in this com- 
plicated old world. 


Paved Highway to Learning 


I know men and women want to grow. 
Otherwise they would not subscribe for 
correspondence courses and pay out 
their own money for a thing which I 
think they should get for nothing through 
the educational systein. Surely a paved 
highway to learning is entitled to a bond 
issue and if we had more such highways 
we would not have so much wasted leisure. 

Why shouldn’t mother go back an hour 
a day or a couple of hours a week to school 
for home decoration, French, parliamen- 
tary law, care of babies, or whatnot? 
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Why shouldn't bookkeeper father, who 
sees himself soon out of a job because a 
youngster can run an adding machine, go 
to a free evening vocational school, or 
take a university extension course which 
will prepare him to learn a new vocational 
trick in a world full of new tricks? 


Easy-Chair Education 


I like to hear an investment talk, or a 
speech about economics, or listen to good 
music over the radio. They stir my 
imagination and interest. They make me 
want to grow. I like this listening and 
seeing education which I am getting while 
sitting in a comfortable chair. But I 
need more. I want to attend a class in 
investments. I want to know the basic 
principles of economics. I want to learn 
to play an instrument. Listening and 
seeing education is good, but I must be 
up and doing on my own efforts if I expect 
a better job, more money, a richer life. 
Easy-chair education has its weaknesses. 

Quite frankly, my own educational 
requirements at my age are just as im- 
portant to me as any school requirements 
of my 10-year-old boy are to him at his age. 

I do not see why I should not use the 
school or the public university for my 
own education. I do not see how I ever 
got into the habit of thinking that I was 
through with education just because I 
possessed a diploma. 








Courtesy of National Park Service 


History IN TREE RinGs 


National Parks offer vast opportunities for adult 
education, Visitors ask thousands of questions 
about plant and animal life and about geology that 
they never thought of bringing up in the old biology 
or geography classroom. The National Park Service 
is engaging trained naturalists to give true and valu- 
able answers to visitors’ questions. The Yosemite 
ranger in this illustration is interpreting the tree 
rings of a Sequoia that was a sapling when William 
the Conquerer won the Battle of Hastings. 
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Fisher Ames’s Prediction? 


6 UR COUNTRY is too big for 

union, too sordid for patriotism, 
too democratic for liberty * * *. Its 
vice will govern it.”” In such words did 


an early Congressman, Representative 
Fisher Ames, of Massachusetts, voice his 
fears for our Republic. 

In spite of a territorial expanse 
dreamed of by tl with the 
imaginations in our first Congresses, 
Union still exists and retains a democratic 
form of government. Were he here 
day Mr. Ames would doubtless attribute 
this outcome to a combination of factors, 
among them, the successful extension of 
the Anglo-Saxon principle of representa- 
tion to a vast area and an unprecedented 
program of public education coupled with 
& marvelous of communication 
and transportation. 

For we know that the type of democ- 
racy which developed in ancient Greece 
and Rome and was practiced in the New 
England town meeting was necessarily 
limited to narrow boundaries and homo- 
geneous groups of people. When the con- 
quering city on the Tiber had brought 
into the Roman Republic areas too exten- 
sive to permit citizens to reach the capita] 
on election day, despite a very wonderful 
system of roads, democracy broke down. 

But even if distance had presented an 
insurmountable obstacle, the growth of 
population would have prevented assem- 
bly and free discussion as it did in fact 
when the city of Rome itself became too 
large for the early democratic 
government. With us, however, a Fed- 
eral Government based upon the principal 
of representation and consisting of many 
State units each the 
principle with a rather clear-cut division 
of powers between the Federal and State 
organizations has made it possible for 
democracy to overcome the limits of size, 
both in area and in numbers. And in this 
connection it is interesting for us to note 


un- 
wildest 


ose 


our 


to- 


system 


type of 


based upon same 


4 From an address before the Barnwell Foundation, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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that as our great professional, business, 
and social organizations have been devel- 
oped on a nation-wide scale this same 
principal of representation has been used 
to enable the majority of the membership 
to express its will and to prevent domi- 
nation by those residing near the place of 


meeting. But it is unlikely that this 
system alone could have produced the 
American Nation. 

A program of public education not 


dominated by any central ministry has 
remarkably successful in producing 
out of 
language, 
that has made national existence possible. 
And to this unity rapid and relatively 
inexpensive transportation and commu- 
nication have added. For to these factors 
is due much credit for the comparative 
absence of distinctive dialects and isolated 
cultural areas under our flag. —W. J. C. 


Office of Education Conference Room 


at National Education Association 
Convention 


been 
diversities of race, nationality, 


and religion, a cultural unity 


Through the courtesy of the department 
of superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association conference space for 
the United States Office of Education has 
been reserved during the Detroit conven- 
tion February 21—26 on the balcony over- 
looking the crystal ballroom of the Ma- 
sonic Temple headquarters. 

A representative of the Office of Edu- 
cation will be on duty in the conference 
room to make appointments and to show 
the publications of the Federal bureau. 
All educators attending the Detroit con- 
vention are invited to visit the Office of 
Education conference room. 


Navy Officer at Helm of Annapolis 


Parent-Teacher Association 
There is one certain way to build up a 
languishing parent-teacher association; 
get an able Navy officer to 
At least that is the answer at Annapolis, 
Md., where Lieut. Commander F. K. 
Elder, with the cooperation of a few fellow 


has built up the 


take charge. 


officers and townsmen, 
association’s membership from about 30 
to 300. This 
been instrumental in 


strong organization has 


mustering a favor- 


able vote on a bond issue for new school 
buildings. Navy 

troduced into the 
ings which run on a 


that insures prompt starting and prompt 


precision has been in- 
parent-teacher meet- 
rigid time schedule 


closing of the sessions. 


Teach Band Instrument Playing by 
Radio 


Instruction by radio in the playing of 
band instruments for children, 
fourth grade through the high school, is 
now a weekly feature over station WJR, 
Detroit, through the 
Michigan University of the Air. 

School superintendents and principals 


school 


arrangement by 


have been urged to form groups of students 
interested in receiving such instructions, 
under the supervision of local music or 
grade teachers. 
Students have 
and secure lesson pamphlets free from the 
Michigan University of the Air, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Joseph E. Maddy, pro- 
fessor of music at the University of 
Michigan is directing 
which are scheduled through March 16. 


their own instruments 


these broadcasts 





ing, 


ing increasing self-reliance and 





EDUCATION—A DEFINITION 
By WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


United States Commissioner of Education 


Human education is a process of individual growth and develop- 
ment beginning with birth and ending only with death, requiring at 
the outset much effort on the part of others in discovering, nourish- 
and directing inherent potentialities, but at every stage demand- 
self-control. 
process the individual learns to observe and analyze his natural 
environment, to modify it to his needs, and to adjust himself in- 
telligently to nonalterable conditions; to comprehend the social 
environment in which he finds himself, to understand how it came to 
be what it is and how it can be changed, and to appreciate the mutual 
“‘oive and take” character of human associaticn to the end that he 
may not only demand his own rights and opportunities but also will 
discharge to the full his economic and social obligations. 


During this entire 
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New Books in Education 


By MARTHA R. McCABE 
Library Division, Office of Education 


CRAWFORD, CLaupDEC. * * * Study- 
ing the major subjects. With intro- 
duction by Lester B. Rogers * * * 
Los Angeles, Published by C. C 
Crawford, University of Southern 
California, 1930. xiv,384p. 12°. 

This book follows a 


previous volume, The 


Techr 1e of Study, and isa continuation of that 





sul with special consideration of the more 
np subjects of the curriculum. It is 
intended for the reading comprehension of senior 
hig! | students and college freshmen. 
I is different from other studies 
of the i, in that it places upon the student a 
larger responsibility for his own program and 
“How to Study” is the key 

t book, and definite suggestions are 
give ; to methods and procedures which are 
designed to be of use in training for life outside 


FLEXNER, ABRAHAM. Universities, Amer- 
ican, English, German. New York, 
London [ete.] Oxford university 
press, 1930. 381 p. 8” 


In the section dealing with American univer- 


sities, Doctor Flexner does not strike at con- 
dit ; which still exist as relics of the past but 
at the new trends now taking shape. The older 


ind larger universities come in for the most 
criticism, but a number of others are included 
In the chapter The Idea of a Modern University, 
the value of a liberal education is affirmed as 


opposed to the vocational and utilitarian idea. 


Gauss, CurisTIAN. Lifeincollege. New 
York, Charles Seribner’s sons, 1930. 

ZV, 2i2p. 12°. 
This study by Dean Gauss, of Princeton 
University, discusses the following subjects 
he freshman started, College problems, 
ind Problems for parents. It is for the most 
part concerned with the students of the younger 
classes, their trials, illusions of leadership, etc. 
The book is another presentation of American 
campus life, omitting much concerned with 





curriculum, college teaching, etc., and confined 
to the things that actually go on in college, hu- 
lationships, questions of why students 
fail, the mistakes of students, and mistakes of 
mothers and of fathers. A unique part of the 
study is the closing chapter, which contains an 


examination to be given to parents of candidates 
about to enter college 


Goop, Iris CLeva and Crow, JANE M. 
Home-room activities. With an in- 
troduction by R. J. Walters * * * 
New York City, Professional and 
technical press [1930] xv, 325 p. 
-. Educational executives’ series, 
Carlos B. Ellis, editor-in-chief.) 

It is stated clearly at the outset that this book 
is not a presentation of arguments in favor of 


the home-room, but having taken that for grant- 
ed, the purpose cf the authors is to give programs, 
plans, and devices that have been successfully 


i to make the home-room a useful part of 
the school system. Information is given on 
organizing the home-room, securing a director of 
activities, detailed suggestions for home-room 





programs, with chapters devoted to each, and 
full information on special subjects and people 
The book furnishes the answer to many questions 
both pupils and teachers ask regarding special 
days ‘he home-room may be considered as a 
clearing house for ideas and a means of culti- 


iting initiative, leadership, and cooperat 





Jounston, Joun B. The liberal college in 

changing society. New York, London, 

The Century Co. [1930] 326 p. 
tables. 12 


This book lyzes rather than criticises the 


college of the liberal type. The author has 
studied its functions, defined its objectives, dealt 
with its procedures of various kinds, and offers a 
working philosophy showing how it may be 
applied to conditions to-day. As society changes, 
obviously its institutions must change, and 
change promptly in order to keep up the neces- 
sary pace. The object of the author has been to 


discover and to mak’ known how this type of 
institution can best perform the function for 
which society maintains it. The relation of 
the college to the shaping of the intelligence 
needed in a democracy is the real theme of 
the book. 


KaNnDEL, I. L. History of secondary 
education. A study in the develop- 
ment of liberal education Boston, 
New York [etce.] Houghton Mifflin 
company [1930] xvii, 577 p. tables. 
12°. (Riverside textbooks in educa- 
tion, edited by Ellwood P. Cubber- 
ley) 

The author considers that the present is a 
period of crisis in the history of secondary educa- 
tion and is marked by activity in reorganization 
in the leading nations of the world. Problems 
dealing with the scope of secondary education, 
what to teach, the meaning of culture and of 
liberal education, the needs of the social classes, 
the demands of social and economic conditions, 
and other important issues, have all been given 
careful study. The book shows how the nations 
investigated have been taking stock of their 
educational systems and making plans for their 
improvement and extension with the resultant 
revelation that many of the issues in secondary 
education are common to all countries owing 
to similar social and economic forces. 


PATTERSON, SAMUEL Wuite. Teaching 
the child to read. Practical studies 
in reading method. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, ine. [1930] 524 p. tables, 
diagrs. 12°. 

This book advocates the integration of theory 
and practice, discussing the best present-day 
thought upon methodology in teaching reading, 
to which is added reports of actual teaching in 
children’s classes, and in theory classes. In the 
midst of the bewildering amount of data con- 
cerned with reading methods, this study comes 
with the stated purpose on the part of the author 
of uniting theory and practice and affording a 
workable basis for student, and teachers-in-train- 
ing and in-service. The Case system is used in 
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the shape of stenographically reported lessons in 
reading to illustrate.the method used The 
subject is presented from the physiological, the 
psychological and hygienic aspects of the reading 
process, through the beginning grades and 
through the junior high school—the period of 
silent reading and expressive oral reading 
PyLe, Witut1AM Henry. The psychology 
of the common branches, with ab- 
stracts of the source material. Balti- 
more, Warwick and York, inc., 1930. 
vii, 381 p. tables, 12° 
rhe author presents this study on how to reach 
the subjects of reading, spelling, hand writing, 
und arithmetic, together with the principles of 
such, in so far as the principles have been estab- 
lished scientifically. He considers the science of 
teaching a fleld that is undeveloped, and that few 


principles have been definitely established. The 
bibliography which accompanies the treatment 
of each subject is furnished with an annotation or 


summary of findings, with each entry. 


Schools, teachers, and scholars in Soviet 
Russia. With a foreword by W. T. 
Goode. London {England] Williams 
and Norgate, limited [1929] xiv, 82 
p. illus. 12°. 

This study 
by the Teachers’ labour league of England, 
iffiliated with the Education workers’ inter- 
national league, when they visited as delegates 
the U. 8. S. R. in 1926. The report is a brief one 
and consists mostly of impressions gained from 
observation with the resulting conclusions, which 
were considered of sufficient import to publish 
The contact between English and Russian teach- 
ers made the investigation possible, and the sub- 
jects include a short sketch of the organization of 
the Soviet school system from the preschool 
through the high school and university, the 
training of teachers, military education, adult 
education, and the special problems of child- 
destitution, children’s homes, disease, and abnor 
mal and defective children, 


1 report of an investigation made 


Weser, Oscar F. Problems in public- 
school administration. A plan and 
work book for public-school admin- 
istrators. New York and London, 
The Century co. [1930] xxxviii, 726 
p. tables, diagrs. 12°. (The Cen- 
tury education series) 

To the school superintendents engaged in 
public-school work who have not had adequate 
professional training, a book of this kind, pre- 
senting most of the problems met every day in 
a superintendent's office will be useful. The 
evidences of the growth of the “new”’ profession 
of school administration are numerous, not the 
least being the fact of the degree “Superin- 
tendent of schools” bestowed by Teachers col- 
lege, Columbia university. The problems and 
their solutions are presented in a wide range of 
subjects. The study is also designed for use as 
a basic text for college and university classes in 
school administration. 


wy 


To meet the demand for thoroughly 
trained public-health nurses and to attract 
to the profession young women of culture, 
a school for nurses has been inaugurated 
in connection with the University of Chile, 
at Santiago. A course of three years 
has been established, which will include 
hospital practice as well as classroom 
work. 
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How Teachers Are Selected 


Current Practices for Engaging Elementary and High-School Teachers Are Revealed in Preliminary Findings of the 


DITOR’S NOTE: This is_ the 

second of a series of articles giving 

the the 
National Survey of Secondary Education. 
The first, What the High Schools are Doing 
for the Individual, by Roy O. Billett, 
appeared in the January, 1931, issue of 
School Life. results of the 
secondary education survey will be published 
two years hence in one or more volumes. In 
the meantime, the ‘‘early discoveries’”’ of the 
19 sections which are studying America’s 
23,000 high schools will be 
Scnoor Lire. 

About a year ago the advisors to the 
staff conducting the National Survey of 
Secondary Education recommended a 
special study of practices in the selection 
and appointment of teachers particularly 
as related to secondary schools. The 
Office of Education at that time had under 
consideration an investigation of the 
problem for elementary as well as for 
secondary schools. In order to carry out 
both of these projects and, at the same 
time, to conserve the energies of principals 
and superintendents in the schools of the 
country, it was decided to join these two 
investigations into a single project which 
should inquire into practices in this regard 
on the different school levels. 


preliminary findings of 


Complete 


printed in 


Purpose of Study 


The studies which have been made of 
this problem have been limited in one 
way or other. Some are too old to be of 
value in showing conditions at the present 
time, some attempt to investigate the 
problem thoroughly in only one State, 
and some attempt a more general investi- 
gation of the problem in several States. 
However, none of them has attempted to 
investigate the problem as thoroughly as 
the National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion which is studying many phases of the 
problem for both elementary and second- 
ary schools from a national point of view. 

The present study has two major 
purposes: (1) To determine the status of 
current practices in the selection and 
appointment of teachers; (2) to identify 
and to study intensively those public 
schools where the procedures followed in 
selecting and appointing teachers are 
unusual or innovating. Not only does 
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By WALTER S. DEFFENBAUGH 
Chief, Division of American School Systems 


and 


WILLIAM H. ZEIGEL 
Assistant Specialist in School Administration 


this imply an intensive study of those 
systems in which the practices employed 
have proved especially effective in attract- 
ing and retaining teachers of high quality, 
but also some study of those systems 
which employ methods usually considered 
undesirable. 

In carrying out the major purposes of 
the complete investigation, the study of 
practices in the selection and appointment 
of teachers proposes to show: (1) The num- 
ber of new appointments made in school 


systems for the school year 1929-30; 
2) the agencies through which contacts 
are made with prospective teachers; 


(3) the policies of school systems regard- 
ing the personal interview as to: (a) Per- 
sons whom candidates are expected to in- 
terview, (6) the extent to which the per- 
sonal inferview is used, and (c) the provi- 
sions, if any, for reimbursing candidates in 
case an interview is held; (4) the extent 
to which applicants are required to take 
special examinations before appointment; 
(5) the extent to which application, 
contract, and reference blanks are used 
by school systems in employing teachers 
and an analysis of the items found in 
blanks; (6) the extent to which 
school officials visit teachers to observe 
their classroom work before appointment, 
and the officials who make such visita- 
tion; (7) regulations of local boards 
relating to the training, experience, age, 
and marital status of teachers, to local or 
nonlocal teachers, and to relatives of 
school board members; (8) the types and 
duration of appointments made by school 
systems; (9) methods of retaining teachers 
of high quality; (10) persons and agencies 
who make the final determination in the 
appointment of 


these 


actual selection and 
teachers. 


Methods of Investigation 


The data for the study have been col- 
lected primarily from two sources, namely, 
literature dealing with methods of teacher 
and appointment and check 

to superintendents and 


selection 
lists 
principals. 

The available studies have been secured, 
read, and briefed on special forms designed 
for that purpose. Special check lists 
were devised and mailed to the superin- 
tendents of schools in all cities over 30,000 


sent 


National Survey of Secondary Education 


population and to representative samp 
lings of cities in each of the population 
groups under 30,000. In all, approxi- 
mately 1,300 blanks were mailed in this 
way. Similar check lists were prepared 
and sent to approximately 350 principals 
in independent secondary schools, and a 
third check list to all county superinten- 
dents in 10‘county-unit States. 

From these sources the data will be 
secured for depicting the status of current 
practices and to identify for more inten- 
sive study and possible visitation those 
with 


procedures. 


schools unusual or innovating 


Tentative Findings of the Study 


The report at this time in no way at- 
tempts to show any final conclusions or 
recommendations for the study as a whole. 
Rather it proposes to present only in a 
tentative way the findings that are being 
developed on certain phases of the prob- 
blem as the study progresses. 

The investigation deals with elementary 
schools, junior high schools, and senior or 
different 


classifications 


4-year high schools in seven 
classifications. These 
as follows: Group I, cities over 100,000 


population; Group II, cities between 


are 


30,000 and 100,000 population; Group 
III, cities between 10,000 and 30,000 
population; Group IV, cities between 


2,500 and 10,0V0 population; Group V, 
towns under 2,500 population; Group 
VI, independent secondary schools; and 
Group VII, county systems. 

The findings of the investigation will be 
shown for the elementary schools, junior 
high schools, and senior high schools for 


each of these seven groups. 
Number of New Teachers Employed Each Year 


One phase of the investigation deals 
with the average number of new teachers 
employed in school systems during the 
year 1929-30. 

In cities of Group I, the data show that 
the average number of teachers 
appointed to each school system was 125; 
in Group II, 34; in Group III, 16; in 
Group IV, 9; in Group V, 5; in Group VI, 
3; and in Group VII, 28. As may be 
expected the number of new appointees 
increase uniformly with the population 
of the groups. 


new 
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The magnitude of the problem of 


teacher selection may be noted from the 


fact that the average number of new teach- 
ers appointed each vear is about 5 in the 
towns under 2,500 and increases to 125 in 
cities over 100,000 population. This 
may perhaps be shown more clearly by a 


study of ‘I le 1 giving the per cent of the 
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lized nearly so much as individual applica- 
tions nor so frequently as placement bu- 
reaus of higher institutions. The private 
teachers’ agencies seem to aid more fre- 
quently in places under 10,000 population 
The city teacher-training school furnishes 
about 20 per cent of the new appointees in 
city systems of over 100,000. Altogether, 


teaching staff made up of new teachers the placement bureaus of higher institu- 
TABLE 1 Per cent of teaching staff made up of new appointees for systems reporting 
for 1929-30 
Per cent of staff made up of new appointees ir 
Elementary | Junior high "@RlOr or 4- \ll systems 
year high : 
schools schools ‘ reporting 
Ss hools 
2 ; { 
I 3. 5 5.7 4.6 4.0 
Il 10. 0 10. 4 9.3 9.9 
II! 12.3 13.8 13.9 13. 0 
1\ 16. 2 17. ¢ 19.3 17.4 
\ 21.8 26. 3 28. 3 24.6 
VI 20.4 29.4 
Vil 23.1 24. 1 26.7 23.7 
Table s* In the elementary schools of Group I the new appointees constitute 3.5 per cent of the teaching 
staff; in the ju r high schools, 5.7 per cent; etc 


The per cent of new teachers appointed 
in school systems varies from 4 per cent 
of the teac! ing force in large cities to 29 
staff in independent sec- 

Although the 


teachers appointed in- 


per cent of the 
ondary schools. average 
number of new 
does the 


proportion of the 


creases as population of the 
group, the 
staff mad 


ers decreases as the size of the groups 


teaching 
up of newly appointed teach- 
increase. Thus, comparatively speaking 
the smaller school systems have perhaps 
problem in selecting 


a more important 


new teachers than have the larger svstems 
because a larger proportion of their teach- 


ing staff is made up of new teachers. 


How New Teachers Are Located 


One of the 
method of teacher selection is the location 


first steps involved in any 


of possible candidates with which to fill 
The data set forth in 
Table 2 show the per cent of teachers first 


existing vacancies. 


located by the various agencies. 

It is of interest and perhaps of consider- 
able significance that places under 10,000 
population and the independent second- 
ary schools use the placement bureaus of 
higher institutions more frequently than 
do the larger places and that cities of over 
10,000 population seem to rely more ex- 
tensively on applications from individual 
teachers than do the smaller cities. In 
fact, from 58 to 66 per cent of all the 
teachers appointed in cities over 10,000 
were first through applications 
Private 


located 


from the teachers themselves. 


teachers’ agencies do not seem to be uti- 





tions, private teachers’ agencies, applica- 
tions from individual teachers, and the 
city teacher-training schools served in 
1929-30 as means of locating from 80 to 
92 per cent of all the new appointees in 
each of the groups. All other teachers 
first miscellaneous 


were located by 


methods. 

No data are presented in Table 2 which 
show the existence of any possible differ- 
ences between school levels with regard 
to the for first 
prospective 


agencies used locating 


teachers. Space does not 
permit much discussion of this phase of 
the whole problem, but our data tend to 
show in most of the population groups that 
placement bureaus of higher institutions 
and the private teachers agencies are used 
most extensively in the senior or 4-year 
high schools, that applications by indi- 
vidual teachers are used most extensively 
in the elementary schools. 


TABLE 2. 


Agency for locating teachers 


Placement bureaus of higher institutions 
Applications by individual teachers 
Private teachers’ agencies 

Visits to other schools or systems. - - 
State appointment bureaus 

State teacher association bureaus 


Visits to higher institutions to interview department heads 1.8 
Visits to higher institutions to observe practice teachers. 


Lists from higher institutions of candidates available 
City teacher-training schools minted 
Other agencies : 
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The data show that the principals of 
junior high schools and senior or 4-year 
much more likely to 


high schools are 


interview teachers than are the princi- 
pals of elementary schools. In all cases 
the superintendent of schools is the per- 
most interviews 


son who frequently 


teachers. In the larger cities he often 
shares this duty with the assistant super- 
intendent of schools and special subject 


supervisors 


Methods and Procedures Used in Selection and 
Appointment 


The question as to who actually selects 
and appoints teachers is of interest and 
importance not only to all persons en- 
gaged in educational work but also to the 
community and all persons interested in 
the welfare of the public schools. 


For this reason the survey has collected 


material showing the methods used in 
the actual selection and appointment of 
final compari- 


between the school 


teachers. In the report 


sons will be made 
levels for all population groups to note 
possible differences 
in persons appointing teachers. However, 
at this time, neither time nor space will 


the existence of any 


allow a complete discussion of this ques- 
tion. The material shown in Table 3 
treats the data for city school systems. 
There are certain differénces in methods 
existing among the population groups. 
In none of the groups is it frequently 
reported that the board of education or 
committee of the board appoints teachers 
without official participation by the super- 
However, when this method 
is used, it is usually reported in towns of 
less than 2,500 population. The 
frequently used method is that in which 
the superintendent takes the initial step 
by nominating candidates. Especially is 
this true in cities under 10,000 population, 
where more than one-half of the school 
systems report this method. In cities 
over 100,000, the superintendent usually 


intendent. 


most 


Per cent of teachers first located by various agencies accerding to groups 


Population groups 


I II iil Iv | V VI vu 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
4.9 13. 2 13.2 25. 2 2.3 20.8 15.7 
63.0 66. 3 3 45.0 41,2 35.3 60. 4 
4.3 9.0 16. 2 18. 8 19.9 22. 5 3.8 
1.1 2.5 5.1 2.3 2.7 1.1 2.3 
0 2 i) 1.5) 18 4 5 
2 1.0 3 1.2 1.2 5.6 4 
2.5 2.9 29; 418 6 6.3 
0 1.1 1.0 1.3) 5 2 -l 
0 1.5 0 24 be x 4.2 

20. 4 2.3 0 0 | 0 0 0 
4.3 5 22 L1 2.7 6.4 


2 Ko 


Table reads: In cities of Group I, the per cent of teachers first located through placement bureaus of higher 


institutions constituted 4.9 per cent of the total; through applications from individual teachers, 63 per cent; etc. 
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Business and Professional Leaders Aid 
Secondary Survey 


HE following laymen interested in education have been appointed by Secretary 

of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur to act as advisors to the National Survey of 
Secondary Education. They will be invited to advise on important procedures and 
to inspect and make suggestions on the final report. Since the membership of the 
advisory committee is drawn from every State in the Union, there will be in each 
State at the close of the national study some prominent and able person not engaged 
in education who will be in a position to interpret the survey to the public. 


Marcus Aaron, manufacturer, Federal Reserve Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Charles A. Adams, Humboldt Bank Building, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Jane Addams, Hull House, 800 South Halsted Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

Roger W. Babson, statistician, Babson Park, Fla 

Rhodes 8S. Baker, lawyer, Republic Bank Building, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Morgan Barradale, Holland Tunnel Offices, Canal.and 
Varick Streets, New York City. 

W. L. Bonney, legislator, Gardiner, Me 

H. Fletcher Brown, manufacturer, DuPont Building, 
Wilmington, Del. 


makes the appointment to be confirmed 
or rejected by the board. 

The data also indicate, although it is 
not evident from Table 3, that little dif- 
ference exists between the methods used 
for selecting teachers in elementary 
schools, junior high schools, and senior 
high schools. Other interesting features 
of the study will be shown later after an 
analysis is made of the various combina- 
tions of methods as indicated in the last 
horizontal row of Table 3. 


Future Reports on Study 


The treatment of the problem at this 
time makes no attempt to show complete 
data for the study as a whole. Rather, 
it merely outlines what is being attempted 
in this portion of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education and indicates a few 
general and tentative findings. 

Later certain schools in various parts of 
the country, with outstanding practices in 
methods of appointing teachers, will be 
selected and visited. All of this work will 
make it possible to present more complete 
and detailed information in subsequent 
articles and in the final report of the 
survey. 


J. O. Carr, lawyer, 400 North Front Street, Wilming™ 
ton, N. C. 

D. H. Christensen, former State (supt.) of education, 
Christensen Construction Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Howell Cheney, manufacturer, South Manchester, 
Conn 

George I. Cochran, lawyer, Sixth and Olive Streets, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mrs. Gertrude Dangberg, Minden, Nev 

Mrs. Louise Dillavoux, Billings, Mont. 

John Evans, banker, International Trust Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

J. W. Fesler, lawyer, President of Indianapolis Bar 
Association, 1517 Merchants Bank Building, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

A. Lincoln Filene, merchant, 246 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

John H. Finley, editor, New York Times, New York 
City 

Ernest C. Folsom, banking and insurance, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

J. P. Gray, grower and shipper, Nampa, Idaho. 

Francis Harman, editor, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Henry J. Haskell, editor, Kansas City Star, Kansas 
City, Mo 

Henry H. Hilton, publisher, Ginn & Co., 2301 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Forney Hutchinson, pastor, St. Luke’s Methodist 
Church, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Charles F. Jenkins, journalist, 232 South Seventh 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frank Jenkins, publisher, Eugene Daily Newspaper, 
Eugene, Oreg. 

E. Dana Johnson, editor, New Mexican, Santa Fe, 
N. Mex. 

Jerome Jones, editor, Journal of Labor, Atlanta, Ga. 

Wm. S. Kenyon, Judge, United States Circuit Court, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Charles F. Kettering, General Motors Research 
Corporations, Ridgeleigh Terrace, Dayton, Ohio. 
Harry R. Lewis, commissioner of agriculture, Provi- 

dence, R. I. 

David Littlejohn, doctor, State Health Department, 
Charleston, W. Va 

John E. Martineau, Judge, United States Cireuit 
Court, Little Rock, Ark. 

Charles H. Mayo, surgeon, Rochester, Minn 

J. D. Millar, farmer, Menomonie, Wis 

R. A. Nestos, ex-governor, Minot, N. Dak. 

William John Norton, welfare worker, 51 West Warren 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


TaBLe 3.— Methods and procedures used in the selection and appointment of teachers in 
city school systems 


Methods and procedures 


Per cent of systems using each 
method in group 


I II Ill Vv i lV 
1 2 3 4 5 | 6 
A. Board of education or committee of board appoints teachers without 
official participation by the superintendent. .- 0 3 0.4 0.2 3.7 
B. Superintendent takes the initial step by nominating candidates 35.2 45.3) 381) 46.1)| 58.0 
C, Superintendent makes the appointment to be confirmed or rejected by 
inodton bdubarheebial ae : ra 39.6 24.7 28. 2 22.9 20. 6 
D. Other methods_. ae : Se 2. 1.5 a 3.6 
Per cent of systems using combinations of above methods-.- eae 8.7 26. 0 31.9 30.6 14.1 


Table reads; In cities of Group I, none of the teachers were appointed by method A; 35.2 per cent by method B, etc, 


Willmot M. Odell, lawyer, 506 Capps Building, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Edward B. Passano, Williams & Willkins Co., Mount 
Royal & Guilford Avenues, Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. J. K. Pettingill, Parents and Teachers activities, 
426 West Saginaw Street, Lansing, Mich. 

Erskine Ramsay, industrialist, American Trust Build- 
ing, Birmingham, Ala 

R.8. Rogers, banker, Dillon, 8. C 

Virginius Shackleford, Orange, Va. 

Bolton Smith, banker, Union & Planters Bank Build. 
ing, Memphis, Tenn 

Charles Judson Smith, Lexington, Ky. 

Edgar B. Stern, merchant, Lehman, Stern & Co., 
Ltd., New Orleans, La. 

W. J. Sutton, legislator, Cheney, Wash. 

Lucius Thayer, clergyman, Harrisville, N. H 

Alvin Waggoner, lawyer, Philip, 8. Dak. 

Fred Warren, stockman, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

William Allen White, editor, The Emporia Gazette, 
Emporia, Kans. 

Willis R. Whitney, director, General Motors Research 
Laboratory General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
me. Ba 

Benjamin Williams, lawyer, Proctor, Vt 

E. M. Williams, manufacturer, 601 Canal Road, Cleve 
land, Ohio. 

Charles F. Willis, engineer, 306-316 Homebuilders 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz 

Matthew Woll, 210 American Federation of Labor 
Building, Washington, D. C 


More than 220,000 pupils were enrolled 
in schools on the island of Porto Rico 
during the 1929-30 term, according to the 
annual report of the Porto Rico Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

The island supported 21 four-year high 
schools offering mainly academic instruc- 
tion, and employed 4,451 teachers during 
the last school year. 

In his report the education commis- 
sioner urged a diversification of education, 
suggesting especially increasing agricul- 
ture and vocational instruction, mention- 
ing that only 125,000 of 400,000 children 
of school age in the rural zone are attend- 
ing school. 





Courtesy of United States Geological Survey 
MASON AND Drxon LINE MARKER 


This famous boundary stone is shown in one of many 
photographs and accompanying maps to be found in 
Geological Survey Bulletin 817 “‘ Boundaries, areas, 
geographic centers, and altitudes of the United States 
and the several States,’’ now available by purchase 
from the Superintendent of Documents at 50 cents per 
copy. 


























Council Formed to Study School Building 


Problems 


Nine Regional Groups Will Be Represented in National Advisory Committee Meeting in Detroit, February 25 


Specialist in School Building Problems, Office of Education 


‘¢4 AS THE PLANNING of 
your most modern elemen- 
tary school based on a 


school survey?”’ 

‘*Was the educational program to be 
carried out in the building worked out 
before the plans for the building were 
drawn? Were the number and kind of 
rooms determined on the basis of this 
program? Was this educational program 
submitted to the architect before he was 
asked to plan the building?” 

‘‘What are the dimensions of each of 
the rooms, of the auditorium, of the 
gymnasiums?” 

‘*What was the cost of the building?’ 


’ 


Planning More Complicated 


These are a few of the questions in a 
study on ‘‘The functional planning, of 
school buildings’? now being conducted 
by the National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems, which was 
appointed by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. William John 
Cooper, in January, 1930, at the request 
of the State superintendents and com- 
missioners of education. A report of the 
study will be given at the second annual 
conference of the advisory council to be 
held in Detroit at the Hotel Statler, on 
Wednesday, February 25, 1931. 

The advisory council was organized be- 
cause the school building problem has 
become a highly technical one which re- 
quires the cooperative efforts of many 
different types of experts for its solution— 
school superintendents, school building 
architects, landscape architects, health 
specialists, heating, ventilating, and sani- 
tation experts. 

The planning and erecting of school 
buildings is a far more complicated task 
than it was 20 years ago because the 
modern school building which has devel- 
oped during the past 20 years represents a 
radical departure from the school building 
of previous periods. Owing to changed 
social and industrial conditions, which 
have deprived children in cities and small 
towns of many of the educational activi- 
ties which formerly existed in the com- 
munity life outside the school, the curri- 
culum of the modern school has been 
enriched so as to give children the oppor- 


By ALICE BARROWS 


tunity in the school for a greater variety 
of activities than were required in the 
little red schoolhouse of a less complex 
civilization. 


Need for Survey 


These changes in the educational pro- 
gram of the schools have had, of course, a 
direct bearing upon the planning of school 
buildings. In order to meet the demands 
of the modern curriculum, the school 
building at the present time must con- 
tain not only classrooms but an auditor- 
ium, gymnasiums, manual training shops, 
cooking and sewing rooms, science rooms, 
library, etc. It must also provide for 
community activities for adults in the 
evening. 

In other words, the school building 
problem is now much more than an archi- 
tectural problem. The school building 
survey which precedes the preparation of 
a school building program for a city 
should be so carried on that it is actually 
part of the whole planning scheme for 
a city; the building itself expresses the 
educational philosophy back of the pro- 
gram on the basis of which the building 
has to be planned; the provision for social 
activities and for play and recreation is a 
concrete proof of the extent to which the 
school attempts to function in the social 
life of the community. 


Purposes of Council 


The general purpose of the National 
Advisory Council on School Building 
Problems is to serve as a clearing house of 
information on school building problems. 
The specific purposes are (1) to secure 
comprehensive data on methods of solving 
school building problems in different parts 
of the country and under different types 
of school organization; (2) to make expert 
analysis of the data collected; and (3) 
to make constructive suggestions in 
regard to methods of solving school-build- 
ing problems. 

School-building problems can not be 
studied at long range. They must be 
studied in terms of actual school-building 
situations and methods of meeting them; 
and they must take into account the 
differences due to geographical location, 
climate, educational aims, and methods, 





and availability of expert service. In 
other words, if the advisory council is to 
serve as a national clearing house of in- 
formation on school building problems, 
it is necessary to secure information 
through decentralized geographical units, 
to mobilize in those units the expert 
knowledge of those actually engaged in 
solving school building problems, and to 
carry on, through direct contact with these 
regional units, continuous research and 
service on school-building problems. 

For these reasons, it was decided to 
have nine regional councils within the 
national advisory council, each region 
being based upon certain geographical 
units. Each regional council has the 
following members: A State superin- 
tendent, a city superintendent, a county 
superintendent, a school board member, 
an architect (who is the regional director 
of that region for the American Institute 
of Architects), and directors of bureaus 
of schoolhouse planning in State depart- 
ments of education. On the suggestion 
of the architect representatives from the 
American Institute of Architects, advisory 
architects have been appointed for each 
region. 

First Annual Conference 


The first annual conference of the 
council was held in Atlantic City on 
February 26, 1930. At this meeting 
Commissioner Cooper was appointed 
chairman of the national council, and 
Alice Barrows, specialist in school build- 
ing problems, Office of Education, was 
appointed secretary. The following chair- 
men for each of the regions were elected: 


New England region—A. J. Stoddard, superinten- 
dent of schools, Providence, R. I.; New York region— 
Joseph H. Hixson, director, division of school buildings, 
New York State Department of Education; Middle 
Atlantic region—HuBert C. Eicher, director of school 
buildings, Pennsylvania State Department of Educa- 
tion; South Atlantic region—A. T. Allen, State superin- 
tendent of public instruction, North Carolina; Great 
Lakes region—Frederick W. Garber, architect, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Gulf States region—S. M. N. Marrs, 
State superintendent of public instruction, Texas; 
Sierra Nevada region—Vierling Kersey, State superin- 
tendent of public instruction, California—Central 
States region—Samuel A. Challman, director of build- 
ings and sanitation, State department of education, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Western Mountain region—Charles A. 
Rice, superintendent of schools, Portland, Oreg. The 
Middle Atlantic region elected Charles T. Ingham, 
architect, Pittsburgh, Pa., as the secretary of that 
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region, and the South Atlant region elected 
Graham, director, division of school buildings, State 
department of education, Atlanta, Ga., as secret 


A steering committee was appointed at 
this meeting, and after consultation with 
the secretary, voted that the work of the 
council should be divided into research 
and service and that for the year 1930-31 
the council should concentrate on the 
work of the research division It was 
further voted that the first piece of 
research to be undertaken would be ‘‘ The 


functional planning of school buildings 
Exhibit at Detroit 


On vote of the steering committee the 


secretary of the council held meetings with 
each of the nine regional councils during 
the spring and fall of 1930 in order to 
work out with them in detail the study 
to be made of the functional planning of 
school buildings It was decided that the 
study this vear would be limited to ele- 
mentary school buildings. Returns have 
already been received from 75 cities in all 
parts of the country These returns are 
in the form of an exhibit. Each exhibit 
has been prepared in the form of a‘‘book”’ 
of six mounts hung on a rod as are news- 
The first 
mount has a photograph of the exterior 
of the building; the next, the plot plan of 
the building; the third and fourth mounts, 
the floor plans of the building; the fifth, 


papers in a club reading room. 


the statistical data about the building; 
the sixth, the educational program of the 
school. 

This exhibit will be hung in the Henry I] 
room of the Hotel Statler during the Second 
Annual Conference of the advisory coun- 
cil on February 25. The secretary of the 
council will give a summary of the reports 
from the cities cooperating in the different 
regions, and the chairman of each council 
will report upon the returns from their 
regions and suggest further studies to be 
undertaken. The conference will start at 
9.30 a. m. and continue until 2.30 p. m., 
with a luncheon at 12.30 p. m., in the 
Henry II room. Commissioner Cooper 
will preside as chairman of the council. 

It is important to point out in connec- 
tion with the work of the advisory council 
that the purpose is under no circumstances 
to work out national standards for school 
buildings. On the contrary, the aim is to 
paint a picture of the diversity of condi- 
tions and the consequent variety in 
methods of solving school-building prob- 
lems. This aim is safeguarded by the fact 
that the advisory council is organized on 
the basis of decentralized units in each of 
which people actually engaged in solving 
school-building problems are collecting 
and analyzing school-building data in 
ecocperation with the Office of Education 
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as the central clearing house for the infor- 


mAtiol collected 


Members of Council 


r} members of the advisory council 
for the ear 1930 are given below. The 
term of office is indicated in all cases 


except for school building directors of 
State departments who are ex officio 
members, and for the architect members 
who hold office according to the length of 
term for which they are appointed by 
the American Institute of Architects 


New Ff ngia id re jion 
State superintendent —( Ii. Dempsey, Vermont, 
}-year term 
City superintendent—A. J. Stoddard, Providence, 
R. 1., 2-year term 
County superintendent—Carl Cotton, Rockingham 
County, N. H., 1-year term 
School board member—L. H. Baldwin, Rutland, Vt., 
ear term 
irchitect member—Charles D. Maginnis, Boston, 
Mass 
2. New York region 
State superintendent—Frank P. Graves ,New York, 
1-year term 
City superintendent—William If. Holmes, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., 2-year term 
County superintendent—Glenn G. Steele, Oneida 
County, N. Y., l-year term 
School board member—Frank H. Wood, Chatham, 
N. Y., l-vear term 
School building director—Joseph H. Hixson, State 
department of education, Albany, N. Y., 1-year 
term 
irchitect member—C harles Butler, New York, N.Y 
3. Middle Atlantic region 
State superintendent—Charles H. Elliott, New 
Jersey, 3-year term 
City superintendent—W m. H. Davidson (deceased). 
County superintendent—E. W. Broome, Rockville, 
Md., 1-year term 
School board member—David B. Tompkins, Prince- 
ton, N. J., 1-year term 
School building director—HuBert C. Eicher, State 
department of education, Harrisburg, Pa., l-year 
term 
irchitect member—C harles T. Ingham, Pittsburgh, 
Pa 
4. South Atlantic region 
State superintendent—A. 'T. Allen, North Carolina, 
‘-vear term. 
City superintendent—Charles B. Glenn, Birming 
ham, Ala., 3-year term 
County superintendent—G. Miller Eleazer, Rich- 
land County, 8. C., 1-year term 
School board member—T. J. Darling, Ware County, 
Ga., l-year term 
School building directors 
J. L. Graham, State department of education, 
Atlanta, Ga., l-year term. 
R. E. Ledbetter, State department of educa- 
tion, Birmingham, Ala., l-year term 
Raymond V. Long, State department of educa- 
tion, Richmond, Va., l-year term 
S. T. Clemons, State department of education, 
Columbia, 8. C., 1-year term 
J. O. Martin, State department of education, 
\tlanta, Ga., l-year term 
irchitect member—William H. Lord, Asheville, 
N.C 
Great Lakes region: 
Stale superintendent—Francis G. Blair, Mlinois, 
l-year term 
City superintendent—W illiam A. Wirt, Gary, Ind., 
2-year term 
County superintendent—H. E. Hall, Wood County, 
Ohio, 1-year term 


‘. 
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Great Lakes region—C ontinued 


School board membe John H. Webster, De troit, 
Mich., 1-year term 
Architect member Frederick W. Garber ncin- 


nati, Ohio 
Central States region 
State superintendent —‘(ieorge A. Allert r Kans iS, 
l-year term 
City superintendent—Ni. Potter \ vaukee, 
Wis., 3-year tern 
County superintendent 
School baord membe J G. Huber, Sioux City 
lowa, 1 year term 
School building directors 
Samuel A. Challman, State department of edu- 
cation, St. Paul, Min: 1-year tert 
H. W. Schmidt, State department of education, 
Madison, Wis., l-year term 
Haskell Pruett, State department of education, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., l-year term 
irchitect member—Louis La Beaume, St. Louis, 
Mo 
Gulf States region 
State superintendent—S. M. N. Marrs rexas, 
2-year term 


\ 


City superintendent—N icholas Bauer, New Orleans, 


La., l-year term 
County superintendent-—-Sue Powers, Shelby Coun- 
ty, Tenn., 1-year term 
School board member—J. B. Howie, Gulfport, Miss., 
l-year term 
School building directors 
W. G. Eckles, State department of education, 
Jackson, Miss., l-year term 
C. M. Hirst, State department of education, 
Little Rock, Ark., l-vear term 
J. Fred. Horn, State department of education, 
Austin, Tex., l-year term 
Architect member—Olle J. Lorehn, Houston, Tex 
Western Mountain region 
State superintendent—N. C. Showalter, Washing- 
ton, 2-year term 
City superintendent—Chariles A Rice, Portland, 
Oreg., 3-year term 
County superintendent—Andrew Ogle, Weld Coun- 
ty, Colo., l-year term 
School board member—W. W. Wilson, Sandy, Utah, 
l-year term 
Architect member—Fred Fielding Willson, Boze- 
man, Mont 
Sierra Nevada region 
State superintendent—Vierling Kersey, California, 
2-year term 
City superintendent —( E. Rose, Tucson, Ariz., 
l-year term 
County superintendent—Ada York, San Diego 
County, Calif., 1-year term 
School board member—Alfred I. Esberg, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., l-year term 
School building director—Andrew P. Hill, jr., State 
department of education, Sacramento, Calif., 
l-year term 
Architect member—Myron Hunt, Los Angeles, 
Calif 


Advisory Architects of the National Council of 
* School Building Problems 


New England region: 
Cooper, Frank Irving, Boston, Mass 
Gardner, George C., Springfield, Mass 
Kilham, Walter H., Boston, Mass 
Sturgis, R. Clipston, Boston, Mass 
New York region: ! 
Adams, William, New York, N. ¥ 
Bessell, Wesley S., New York, N. Y 
Blanchard, H. Templeton, New York, N. Y. 
Brockway, Albert L., Syracuse 
Chamberlain, G. Howard, Yonkers, N. Y 
Green, Edward B., Buffalo 
Hewitt, Edward S., New York, N. Y 
Hopkins, Albert Hart, Buffalo 


(Continued on p. 118 
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Pennsylvania's | 3-Poit Program for the 


Handicapped 


Deaf, Blind, Convalescents, Non-English Speaking, Crippled, Disciplinary, and Mentally Subnormal Aided by 
Special Education Bureau's Well-Rounded Plan 


INCE THE YEAR 1895, when the 
first experiment in special educa- 
tion of mentally subnormal chil- 
dren was made in Philadelphia by the late 
Dr. Oliver P. Cornman, associate super- 


intendent of schools, Pennsylvania has 


developed a comprehensive program for 
the education of exceptional boys and 
girls 


At the present time more than 800 
teachers, supervisors, and principals de- 
vote their entire time to the education of 
the mentally 


in the State 


and physically handicapped 
They conduct classes which 
deal with the mentally defective, the dull, 
the non-English-speaking, the crippled, 
the deaf, and the blind, classes which 
handle restoration and disciplinary prob- 
lems, speech correction, defects of vision, 
difficulties of nutrition, nutrition-tubercu- 
losis, and cardiac weakness. 


The Restoration Group 


Children of normal mentality or better, 
whose educational opportunity has_ be- 
come retarded because of illness, irregular 
attendance, or lack of suitable educational 
opportunity, but who may be restored to 
the regular grades, are placed in the 
restoration group. 

In the mentally subnormal classifica- 
tion there is the so-called moron group, 
while a class of mentally backward pupils 
includes those children, who, because of 
mental handicap, will never attain suffi- 
cient skill in literary or academic subjects 
to be of immediate use in a vocation or 
gainful occupation. 

If the regular course of study is not 
suitable to a child because he is emotion- 
ally unstable or possesses acquired atti- 
tudes which might be termed asocial, the 
maladjustment is studied in the disciplin- 
ary division. 


Attention to Convalescents 


The crippled group ineludes children 
requiring transportation and those who 
may need special furniture. Children of 
the nutrition class are those seriously un- 
dernourished, and incapable of participat- 
ing in the regular classroom activities 
throughout an entire day. They require 
rest periods and a special] feeding program. 

Until a normal health status has been 
fully established, boys and girls convales- 

‘One of a series of articles on exceptional children, a 
subject of particular interest to the Office of Education. 





By FRANK H. REITER 


Director, Special Education in Pennsylvania 


cing from tuberculosis receive special 
attention. Health habits initiated in the 
sanitoria are continued, and many of the 
children are placed in the nutrition class 

Defective speech is sufficient cause for 
children to receive special attention, edu- 
eationally, in Pennsylvania. Individual 
instruction is given to children with 
defective phonation or speech impedi- 
ment, such as stammering. 


Classes for the Blind and the Deaf 


Classes for sight-saving have been 
formed for children with less vision than 
20/70, and more than 20/200 in the better 
eye. Those with less than 20/200 vision 
are placed in classes for the blind, or are 
enrolled in residential schools for the 
blind. There are only two classes for the 
blind in one school district in Pennsyl- 
vania. All other blind children are 
enrolled in residential schools. 

Most of the deaf children in the State 
are enrolled in residential schools. Phila- 
delphia has organized 11 classes for those 
so afflicted, and Erie, 3. 

Boys and girls with defective hearing 
receive instruction in speech reading, 
either individually, or in small groups for 
short periods daily, or several periods 
weekly. No separate classes analogous to 
those for partially sighted have been 
developed for this class of exceptional] 
children. 


Pennsylvania boys and girls of com- 
pulsory school age, who have recently 
arrived from some foreign land, and do 
not as yet speak English, are placed in 
“steamer classes’’ for instruction § in 
English 

Gifted Are Handicapped 


Classes for the exceptionally gifted 
should be organized to give this group 
an opportunity to develop to a maximum 
degree the ability they possess. Very 
little is being done for these children at 
present, other than accelerating them 
through rapid progress or through per- 
mitting them to skip grades. Either of 
these practices if used alone is pernicious. 
Enriched courses of study should be de- 
vised for them. They should receive so- 
cial and personality nurture as well as 
intellectual nurture. 

Nearly 1,000 pupils were enrolled dur- 
ing the school year, 1929-30, in Penn- 
sylvania’s state-owned schools for the 
deaf—Pennsylvania Oral School, Scran- 
ton; Home for the Training in Speech 
of Deaf Children Before They are of 
School Age, Philadelphia; and in two state- 
aided schools: Pennsylvania Institute for 
the Deaf, Mount Airy, Philadelphia; 
and Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, Edgewood, Pittsburgh. 

Pennsylvania has no _ state-owned 
schools for the blind, but two institu- 
tions—the Pennsylvania Institution for 





OPEN-AIR SCHOOL FOR DELICATE CHILDREN 
On the left are seats and desks; on the right closets for cots and sleeping bags. James F, Rogers, M. D., 
in Office of Education Bulletin, 1930, No. 22, just off the press, discusses schools and classes for 


delicate children at home as well as abroad 
of Documents at 20 cents. 


Copies may be purchased from the Superintendent 
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the Instruction of the Blind, Philadelphia, 
and the Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Blind, Pittsburgh 
State funds. During the 
approximately 400 pupils attended these 
schools. 


are aided by 
1929-30 term 


Approved Classes Get $300 


The first experiment in the education 
of subnormal children was the organiza 
tion of two classes for mentally subnormal 
children by the late Dr. Oliver P. Corn- 
man. This was followed by the addition 
of more classes in 1899 in Philadelphia, but 
the school law of Pennsylvania made no 
provision for the education of the mentally 
handicapped 1911. In that year 
it became mandatory for a school board 


until 


to organize a class whenever there were 
10 or more mentally backward childrer 
in a given district. 

From 1911 to 1919 provision was made 
by law for the education of the deaf, the 
blind, and the mentally backward, but 
in 1919 the special education act of the 
school code was revised and amended to 
include all types of mentally and physi- 
cally handicapped children between the 
ages of 6 and 16 years. In 1925 this act 
was again amended, granting a special 
appropriation to school districts of ap- 
proximately $300 toward the maintenance 
of an approved special class. 

Pennsylvania’s program for the educa- 
tion of exceptional children began to take 
definite form with the institution of the 
bureau of special education, as a part of 
the reorganization of the State depart- 
ment of public instruction in 1919. 
This bureau directly supervises, at the 
present time, all of the State’s activities 
toward the end of educating exceptional 
boys and girls. 


Study School Building Problems 


(Continued from p. 116) 
2. New York region—Continued. 
King, Melvin L., Syracuse. 
O’Connor, James W., New York, N. Y 
Peabody, Wilson & Brown, New York, N. ¥ 
Randall, James A., Syracuse 
Schmill, Karl, Buffalo. 
Spangenberg, Frank A., Buffalo 
3. Middle Atlantic region: 
Betelle, James O., Newark, N. J 
Brazer, Clarence W., Chester, Pa. 
Catherine, Irwin T., Philadelphia, Pa 
Harris, Albert L., Washington, D. C 
4. South Atlantic region: 
Martin, Hugh, Birmingham, Ala. 
Noland, William C., Richmond, Va 
Northup, Willard C., Winston-Salem, N. ( 
Sayward, William J., Atlanta, Ga 
Walter, Nat G., Fort Myers, Fla. 
Wilson, Charles C., Columbia, 8. C 
. Great Lakes region: 
MacCornack, Walter Roy, Cleveland, Ohio 
Malcomson, W. G., Detroit, Mich 
Perkins, Dwight H., Chicago, Il. 
6. Central States region: 
Hewitt & Brown, Minneapolis, Minn 
Ittner, W. B., St. Louis, Mo 
Trueblood & Graf, St. Louis, Mo. 
. Gulf States region: 
Cameron, Ralph H., San Antonio, Tex 


on 
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Educational Directory Will List 12,000 
American School Officials 


bec PARTS OF THE 1931 Edu- 
cational Directory, listing nearly 
12,000 school officials of the United States, 
their names, positions, and addresses, 
are now available from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents. 

The Educational Directory has been 
prepared this year in three parts in order 
to expedite its delivery to the public. 
When all three parts are available they 
will be bound together by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office and will be sold as 
Office of Education Bulletin, 1931, No. 1. 

Part I of the Directory, 
and Secondary School Sys- 


Educational] 
Elementary 
tems, which will be released soon, lists 
7,850 names, including superintendents in 
cities, towns, counties, and parochial 
schools, as well as State superintendents 
and commigsioners of education and their 
staffs, and the staff of the United States 


Office of Education. 
Checked io January | 


Part II, Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion, lists 3,810 names, including presi- 
dents and other officers of universities, 
colleges, junior colleges, heads of depart- 
ments of education, presidents or deans 
of schools of theology, law, medicine, 
dentistry, pharmacy, osteopathy, veteri- 
nary medicine, commerce, schools, colleges, 
or departments of engineering, presidents 
of institutions for the training of teachers, 
and directors of summer schools of uni- 
versities, colleges, and normal schools. 

The Office of Education has been able 
to check the accuracy of the 7,850 names 
in Par It down to January 1, 1931. 
Those in Part II, Institutions of Higher 


Dehnert, John W., Houston, Tex. 
Flint, Lester N., Dallas, Tex. 
Jackson, Emmet T., San Antonio, Tex. 
La Roche, E. Bruce, Dallas, Tex. 
Neild, Edward F., Shreveport, La. 
Overstreet, N. W., Jackson, Miss. 
Payne, Harry D., Houston, Tex. 
Phelps, Raymond, San Antonio, Tex. 
Seiferth, Solis, New Orleans, La. 
Steele, R. D., Houston, Tex. 
Stern, Eugene J., Little Rock, Ark. 

8. Western Mountain region: ! 
Jones, George H., Portland, Oreg. 

9. Sierra Nevada region: 
Allison and Allison, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ashley, Frederick C., Los Angeles, Calif 
Austin, John C., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Donovan, John J., Oakland, Calif. 
Kistner, T. C., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lesher and Mahoney, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Marsh, Smith, and Powell, Los Angeles, Calif 
Place, Roy, Tucson, Ariz. 
Reid, John, San Francisco, Calif. 
Weeks, W. H., San Francisco, Calif. 


1 The list for the Western Mountain region is not yet 


complete 


Education, were checked to December 1, 
1930. 

Parts I and II will be available from 
the Superintendent of Documents at 15 
cents and 10 cents, respectively. 


New Research Section 


Educational 
Associations, 


Part III of the 1931 
Directory, Educational 
Boards and Foundations, and Educational 
Periodicals, will go to the Public Printer 
within a few weeks. It will list names 
and officials of State library commissions, 
directors of library schools, State library 
associations, educational boards and foun- 
dations, church educational boards, Jew- 
ish educational organizations, international 
educational associations and foundations, 
American associations—educational, civie 
and learned, national congress of parents 
and teachers, and educational periodicals. 

One new section, Directors of Educa- 
tional Research, will be added to the 
Educational Directory for 1931. This 
will appear in Part III and will include 
the names, positions, and addresses of 
directors of research in State departments 
of education, State education associations, 
universities and 
normal 

child 
elsewhere, 


systems, 
colleges and 


city school 
colleges, teachers 
schools, and research 
development not classified 
This section will list 240 names. 

Two other important educational diree- 


bureaus in 


tories have been recently released by the 
Office of Education: Accredited Second- 
ary Schools (high schools) in the United 
States, Bulletin, 1930, No. 24 (25 cents), 
and Accredited Higher Institutions, Bulle- 
tin, 1930, No. 19 (20 cents). 


Texas Grants Certificates for 


Reading 


Thousands of Texas school children in 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, 
stimulated by offers of certificates signed 
by the State superintendent of education, 
read the best books in literature, bio- 
graphy, and history. 

The rural school division committee of 
the State department of education in 
Texas selects 30 representative books to 
be read. To the student who reads 15, a 
certificate with one seal is presented. To 
anyone who reads the entire list, a certi- 
ficate with two seals is awarded. 

Since the plan was adopted three years 
ago interest in books by elementary grade 
children has greatly increased, and last 
term more than 2,300 certificates were 
issued. 
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New Government Publications Useful to 


‘Teachers 


Compiled by MARGARET F. RYAN 
Editorial Division, Office of Education 


The publications listed may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the prices stated. Remittances 
should be made by postal money. order, express order, coupons, or check. Currency 


may be sent at sender’s risk. 


You can makeit. Vol.I. Subcommittee 
on uses for secondhand boxes and 
odd pieces of lumber. National Com- 


mittee on Wood Utilization. 1929. 
52 p., illus. (U. 8. Department of 
Commerce.) 10¢. 

Directions for making 105 practical articles 
from secondhand boxes and odd pieces of lumber 


(Manual training; Vocational education.) 
Vocational education in home economics. 
Twelve years of home economics 
education under the National Voca- 
tional Education Acts. 1930. 166 p., 


map, diagrs. (Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Bulletin no. 
151. 30¢. 

Résumé of the expansion and development of 


a national program of vocational education in 
home economics over a period of 12 years, with 
suggestions for further expansion and develop- 
ment. (Vocational education; Home economics.) 

A bibliography of the history of agricul- 
ture in the United States. 1930." 
307 p. (Agriculture Dept., Miscel- 
laneous Publication 84.) 45¢. 

(Agriculture.) 

Handbook of foreign currency and ex- 
change. 1930. 189 p. (Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Trade Promotion Series 102.) 30¢. 

4 brief history of world currency conditions 
and recent legislation, together with such average 
exchange rates as are available since 1900. (Eco- 
nomics; Statistics; Geography.) 

Tomatoes for canning and manufacturing. 
Revised Nov., 1930. 17 p., illus. 
(Agriculture Dept., Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1233.) 5¢. 

Gives distribution of the tomato-canning 
industry, methods followed by canners to obtain 
a supply, crop rotation, soils for tomatoes, varie- 
ties and seed, methods of cultivation, diseases, 
picking and handling, etc. (Home economics; 
Agriculture 

Directory of trade and industrial schools. 
1930. 370 p. (Federal Board for 
Vocational Education.) 40¢. 

Complete classified directory of all trade and 
industrial schools and classes which received 
Federal aid during the year ended June 30, 1929. 
(Industrial education; Vocational guidance.) 

The training of teachers for trade and 
industrial education. 1930. 178 p. 
(Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 150, Trade and 
Industrial Series No. 42.) 30¢. 

Suggestions for the organization and operation 
of efficient teacher-training programs in the trade 
and industrial field. (Teacher training; Indus- 
trial education; Vocational education.) 


Currants and gooseberries, their culture 
and relation to white-pine blister 
rust. Revised October, 1930. 42 p., 
illus. (Agriculture Dept., Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1398.) 10¢. 

Sections devoted to cultural directions, inju- 
rious insects, diseases, duration of a plantation, 
yields of fruit, varieties, ways of using fruit, etc 
(Agriculture; Home economics.) 


The yield of Douglas fir in the Pacific 
Northwest. 1930. 64 p., illus. (Agri- 
culture Dept., Technical Bulletin 
201.) 20¢. 

(Forestry.) 








— ——_ —— 4 


Courtesy of United States Geological Survey 


BRIDAL VEIL FALL Drops 620 FEET 


One of the numerous illustrations of “the incompa- 
rable valley’’ appearing in the following bulletin: 


Geologie history of the Yosemite Valley. 
1930. 137 p.,illus.,maps. (Geolog- 
ical Survey, Professional Paper 160.) 
$1.10. 


Detailed survey of the glacial and geomor- 
phologic features of the Yosemite region and an 
equally intensive study of its rock formations, 
supplemented by reconnaissance work of both 
kinds in adjoining parts of the Sierra Nevada. 
Written in language simple enough to be under - 
stood by one having no geological training 
(Geology.) 
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Forest and range resources of Utah, their 
protection and use. 1930. 102 p., 
illus. (Agriculture Dept., Misc. Pub- 
lication 90.) 30¢. 

Discusses land uses and control, the use and 
management of forage and timber resources, 
water resources and their protection, manage- 
ment of wild life and recreation resources, and 
protection against fire. (Forestry; Agriculture; 
Animal husbandry 


The employment of women in the pine- 
apple canneries of Hawaii. 1930. 
30 p. illus. (Bulletin of the Women’s 
Bureau, No. 82.) 154. 

Describes growth of industry and working 
conditions. (Sociology; Industrial education; 
Geography.) 

Notes on the geology of upper Nizina 
River, Alaska. 1930. illus. (Geo- 
logical Survey Bulletin 813—D, pages 
145-163.) 15¢. 

Physical and geologic features of the region. 
(Geology; Physical geography.) 

Prenatal care. Revised July, 1930. 71 
p., illus. (Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion 4.) 10¢. 

What prenatal care should be is presented in a 
practical way. (Health education; Parenthood 
education.) 

Classification of radio subjects, an exten- 
sion of the Dewey decimal system. 
1930. 25 p. (Bureau of Standards, 
Circular 385.) 10¢. 


(Library science.) 


Mineral resources, 1929, pt. 2.—Mercury, 
p. 117-142; Salt, bromine, and cal- 
cium chloride, p. 147-160; Slate, p. 
161-174. (Each section 5¢.) Rare 
metals, cobalt, molybdenum, tanta- 
lum, titanium, tungsten, radium, 
uranium, and vanadium, p. 79-116. 
10¢. 

(Geology; Mineralogy; Chemistry.) 

Problems of wholesale dry goods distri- 
bution. 1930. 48 p., figures. 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Distribution Cost Studies 
7.) 10¢. 

One of a series of studies dealing with the 
costs of distribution. Discusses effects of chang- 
ing market conditions, among other things, and 
outiines an active trade territory. (Commerce; 
Salesmanship; Economics.) 

American direct investments in foreign 
countries. 1930. 57 p. (Trade 
Information Bulletin 731.) 10¢. 

Methods employed and evaluation, geographic 
distribution, and industrial distribution of the 
various investments. (Economics; Industrial 
education; Geography.) 

Motor roads in Africa (except Union of 
South Africa). 1930. 48 p. (Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 
733.) 106. 

Brief survey of highway construction and finance in 
the various countries and possessions of Africa, with the 
exception of the Union of South Africa which has been 
analyzed in Trade Promotion Series No. 70 “Motor 
roads in South Africa.” (Geography; Engineering; 
Economics 
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1. ADMINISTRATION (chief clerk, in charge): 
David E. Thomas, assistant chief clerk and accountant. 
Charles W. Hawkesworth, acting chief, Alaska division, 
Juneau, Alaska. 
William Hamilton, assistant chief, Alaska division, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Eunice W. Curtis, in charge of mails and files. 


2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Com- 
missioner, in charge): 
Consultants 
James F. Rogers, senior specialist in health education. 
Maris M. Proffitt, senior specialist in industrial 
education. 


(a) Colleges—Professional Schools— 
Ben W. Frazier, acting chief. 
Walter J. Greenleaf, associate specialist in higher 
education. 
Walton C. John, associate specialist in graduate 
and professional education. 


(b) American School Systems— 

Walter S. Deffenbaugh, chief. 

Mary Dabney Davis, senior specialist in nursery- 
kindergarten-primary education. 

Carl A. Jessen, principal specialist in secondary 
education. 

Mina M. Langvick, senior specialist in elementary 
school curriculum. 

Timon Covert, specialist in school finance. 

Ward W. Keesecker, associate specialist in school 
legislation. 

Rowna Hansen, junior specialist in kindergarten- 
primary education. 


(c) Foreign School Systems— 
James F. Abel, chief. 
Severin K. Turosienski, assistant specialist in 
foreign education. 
Frances M. Fernald, assistant specialist in foreign 
education. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION—ORGANIZATION 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, Commissioner 
BESS GOODYKOONTZ, Assistant Commissioner 
LEWIS A. KALBACH, Chief Clerk 


DIVISIONS 


2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Com- 
missioner, in charge)——-Continued. 
Consultants—Continued. 
(d) Special Problems— 
Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief. 
Elise H. Martens, senior specialist in education 
of exceptional children. 
Walter H. Gaumnitz, senior specialist in rural 
school problems. 
Ambrose Caliver, specialist in the education of 
negroes. 
Annie Reynolds, associate specialist in school 
supervision. 
(e) Statistical— 
Emery M. Foster, chief. 
David T. Blose, assistant statistician. 


3. EDITORIAL: 
William D. Boutwell, chief. 
Henry R. Evans, assistant editor. 
4. LIBRARY: 
Sabra W. Vought, chief. 
Martha R. McCabe, assistant librarian. 
Edith A. Wright, assistant in research and bibliography. 
Agnes I. Lee, head cataloger. 
Edith A. Lathrop, assistant specialist in school libraries. 
Nora R. Tatum, assistant cataloger. 
Ruth A. Gray, junior assistant in research. 


5. SERVICE: 
Lewis R. Alderman, chief. 
Alice Barrows, senior specialist in school building problems. 
John O. Malott, senior specialist in commercial education. 
Emeline S. Whitcomb, senior specialist in home economics. 
Florence C. Fox, associate specialist in elementary education. 
Ellen C. Lombard, assistant specialist in home education. 
Marie M. Ready, assistant specialist in physical education. 
6. GENERAL SURVEYS (Commissioner of Education, in 
charge): 
Leonard V. Koos, associate director, National Survey 
of Secondary Education. 
Carl A. Jessen, coordinator. 
Edward S. Evenden, associate director, National Survey 
of the Education of Teachers. 
Ben W. Frazier, coordinator. 





Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 





Name.... cor Pe en ee ee 


City... Ben cat emte can 


Inclosed find 50 cents for which please send SCHOOL LIFE for one year. 


Subscribers in foreign countries which do not recognize the mailing frank of the United States should add 25 
cents to the subscription price to pay the cost of postage. Remittances to the Superintendent of Documents should be 
made by postal money order, express order, coupons, or check. Currency may be sent at sender’s risk. 
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1931 Educational Directory 





— 


~ 
United States 11,660 Names of 
Office of Education School Officials in the 
Bulletin, 1931 United States Checked to 
No. 1 January 1, 1931 


IMPORTANT: The 1931 Educational Directory will be released in three parts, 
which will later be bound together as Bulletin, 1931, No. 1. 


Part I—Elementary and Secondary School Systems——7,850 names 
(Now available from the Superintendent of Documents, Price 15 cents per copy) 


Part II——Institutions of Higher Education—3,810 names 
(Now available from the Superintendent of Documents, Price 10 cents per copy) 
Part III—-Educational Associations, Boards and Foundations, Educational 
Periodicals, and Research Bureaus.* 
(Not yet available ) * Directors of 240 educational research bureaus—new section 








Recent Publications of the United States Office of Education 


Bulletin, 1930, No. 29. Factors Affecting the Cost of School Transportation in Cal- 
ifornia. By Frank O. Evans. - - Price 10 cents 
Evaluation of the expenditures for transportation of pupils in the State of California, 


accounting for the wide variation in the cost of transportation as commonly reported, 
with suggested forms and means of standardizing costs. 





Bulletin, 1930, No. 30. Kindergarten- Pamphlet No. 15. Federal Laws and 
Primary Education. By Mary Dab- Rulings Affecting Land-Grant Col- 
ney Davis. - - - Price 10 cents leges and Universities. By Walter 

A statistical and graphic study of J. Greenleaf. - - - Price 5 cents 
3,125,696 children enrolled in kinder- Gives full text of all the land-grant 
garten-primary grades of public and acts from the first Morrill Act of July 
private schools in cities of the United 2, 1862, providing for colleges of agri- 
States, and 2,115 children from 2 to 5 culture and mechanic arts. Mention is 
years of age enrolled in prekindergarten also made of other Federal acts affecting 
schools. 18 tables and 19 charts. land-grant colleges. 





Bulletin, 1930, No. 31. Supervision and Rural School Improvement. By Annie 
Reynolds - - - - - - Price 10 cents 
Prepared for the use of study clubs formed in connection with organizations interested in 


education, and designed to give information relating to rural school supervision to par- 
ent-teacher associations and other study groups interested in rural school improvement. 


These bulletins for sale by the Superintendent of Documents 
United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
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TEXTILE WORKERS 








SEEING 


IS 


BELIEVING 


Uncle Sam will lend motion-picture films 


on anumber of his activities free of charge 


except for transportation costs both ways 


cw 


‘‘ It is surprising,’’ said a Washington teacher recently 
after a bus load of pupils from one of the grade schools 
visited the projection room of the Department of Agri- 
culture for a film lesson, ‘‘how much the children get 


out of the department’s films 
The how-things-are-done films seem to make 


parts. 
the greatest impression.”’ 


The Bureau of Mines, with 
its 700 films—worth more than 
a million and a half dollars— 
probably the largest educa- 
tional industrial motion-picture 
film collection in the world; the 
Department of Agriculture, 
with reels on 250 subjects, the 
aim of which is tospread knowl- 
edge of improved methods in 
agriculture, forestry, road 
building, rural engineering, and 
kindred pursuits; the Public 
Health Service, with its 12-reel 
film ‘‘The Science of Life’’; the 


even the technical 


Signal Corps of the War Depart- 
ment with ‘‘Dellwood,’’ the 
story of the round-the-world 
cruise of the cable ship show- 
ing the passage through the 
Panama Canal, the Straits of 
Gibraltar, the Suez Canal, and 
the Straits of Bab ci Mandeb; 
as well as a number of other 
Government departments are 
invaluable sources of movies 
for classroom instruction. 
Descriptive texts are sent with 
most of the films. 


More detailed information may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the following Government agencies: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE— 
Bureau of Mines 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR— 
Bureau of Reclamation 
National Park Service 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR— 
Children’s Bureau 
Women’s Bureau 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT— 
Public Health Service 


WAR DEPARTMENT— 
Signal Corps 


School Life is the Guide 


to United States Government Publications 
Films, Maps, etc., Useful to Schools 
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